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THE AMERICAN SPARROW-HAWK. 


URING a ten-mile drive on a breezy day in 
August or September through the wooded 
portions of Pennsylvania, an attentive ob- 
server can scarcely fail to notice one or more 
companies of sparrow-hawks (Tinunculus sparverius) 
holding high and noisy carnival about some lightning- 
blasted tree in the open forest or hilly pastures: At 
once the smallest and handsomest of our diurnal birds 
of prey, the sparrow-hawk is in many respects the most 
interesting, and avoiding the thick woods, courting 
rather than shunning the society of man, it becomes 
one of the most familiar and easily observed of our 
native hawks. 
Although the proper study of man is man, yet it may 


not be an unworthy prospect to turn our attention to 
the varying phases that make up the existence of a 
year—that great cycle in the brief life of a bird. Our 
little winged corsair is among the earliest arrivals of the 
spring migrations, contemporary with the blue-bird 
and the song-sparrow. At most times full of a restless 
grace and activity, the sparrow-hawk seems subdued 
on his first appearance. His rattling cry, so continuous 
during the fall, is then seldom heard ; and as we see him 
some frosty morning in March, when the keen-air cuts 
like a knife and the light snow crackles under foot, sit- 
ting on the topmost branch of some isolated tree, with 
feathers fluffled and head sunk down, we might fancy 
him thinking regretfully of the balmy airs and plentiful 
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food of the southern clime he has so lately left, and 
despairingly conning his chances of making a living in 
this frigid place ; but not so. If, with cautiousapproach, 
or by means of a good opera-glass, we bring him within 
nearer view, we see his restless head constantly on the 
move, his tail jerking like a sandpiper’s, and anon he 
darts like an arrow through a neighboring thicket, to 
reappear a moment later with some luckless snowbird, 
followed by the dismayed cries of its mates, It is 
only at this season, and late in the fall, that the sparrow- 
hawk is very destructive to birds; at other times it is 
content with grasshoppers and other large insects, re- 
sembling in this respect its European congener, the 
kestrel. 

In early spring the rambler through woods and fields 
often finds scattered bunches of feathers, marking the 
place where a plump red-breasted robin, or sweet- 
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helpless, fluffy little balls, with closed eyes and elon- 
gated beaks, covered with a soft, white down, with the 
faintest possible tinge of pink, and looking delicately 
clean and pure. 

Monsieur assists at times in the incubation, and cheer- 
fully takes madame’s place when, as she rarely does, she 
issues from her hole to stretch her cramped wings by a 
rapid flight far over hill and meadow, and also does the 
handsome by bringing her innumerable tidbits of food 
during her long hours of confinement. Both observe 
considerable caution in returning to the nest from their 
foraging excursions, generally descending from a great 
height, or approaching furtively by numerous short 
flights from tree to tree. Theircharacteristic cry is sel- 
dom heard in the immediate vicinity of the nest, though 
at this season they are particularly noisy when at a dis- 
tance from it. 





SPARROW-HAWK ATTACKED BY KING BIRD. 


voiced song-sparrow, has met his death in the grasp of 
this little freebooter. But the parental instinct is 
strong within him, and he soon selects a mate—if, in- 
deed, he has not brought one with him from the South. 
The new spouse is not his equal in appearance. She is 
larger, more plainly colored, with a certain high- 
shouldered look that reminds one of a plain, robust 
country woman joined to a spruce city clerk. But 
Monsieur is a good husband, as bird husbands go. 
Many are the little attentions paid his inamorata during 
the courtship and subsequently. 

In early May the sparrow-hawks select the site of 
their future nest, usually in a hollow tree, but often in 
a deserted woodpecker’s hole, or even in an old crow’s 
nest. Madame does most of the work of fitting up the 
nest, which consists of a bed of small sticks and twigs, 
covered.with a few bunches of fibrous roots and moss. 
The eggs are generally four in number, larger than a 
pigeon’s, nearly spherical in shape, and vary in color 
from a yellowish buff to a pale reddish white, with 
spots and confluent blotches of reddish brown and 
chocolate. Their shells are thick, and quite rough to 
the touch. In about three weeks the young appear, 


The young grow rapidly, and soon lose their inviting 
appearance, and become great ragged, voracious 
squabs, requiring the unremitting exertions of both 
parents tosupply them with food. The female, owing to 
her greater size and strength, provides the major share, 
though the male works with right good will. Innumer- 
able are the grasshoppers, beetles, mice, small animals, 
birds, and even reptiles the busy parents capture for 
their hungry young, often carrying the food to the nest in 
their talons, but generally hastily swallowing it in the 
field, to be ejected on the return, after the manner of 
most carnivorous birds. By the last of June the young 
are nearly fledged, and have outgrown their home and 
clamber and flutter to the higher branches of the tree ; 
they are very noisy, and keep up a continual clamor for 
food, which the indefatigable parents use every exertion 
to supply. 

During their first awkward attempts at flight they 
frequently fall to the ground, and being unable to rise 
from it, are easily caught. Though showing the colors 
and marking of the adult, they have a ragged down still 
clinging to the tips of the feathers, pale gray eyes, clumsy 
legs, and the general loose-jointed appearance common 
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SPARROW-HAWK STRIKING 


to callow young, very different from the trim elegance 
which accompanies maturity. As the young hawks 
gain strength and experience they follow their parents 
in their quest for game, and soon begin to hunt for 
themselves. The elder birds, relieved from the care 
of maintaining their young, soon begin the annual 
moult, which is accomplished slowly and with great 
regularity, the wing and tail feathers being shed in pairs 
in such a manner that it does not interfere appreciably 
with their flight. 

By the’ middle of August the moult is completed, 
and the hawks, old and young, are in the hey-day of 
their existence. The meadows are shorn of their ver- 
dure by the hand of the haymaker and harvester, or 
gnawed by the eager grazing of cattle. The insect and 
animal life hidden by the lush growth of early summer 
is bared tc the searching eyes of our little falcons and 
their companion raptores. They live right royally on 
various kinds of grasshoppers and locusts, varying their 
diet by birds and mice only when these can be casually 
secured with little trouble. It is true the young hawks 
will often dash after a passing sparrow and follow his 
zigzag flight with great energy for a short distance, but 
it :eems to be done out of pure bravado and is generally 
unsuccessful. Old and young keep together, affording 


AN ENGLISH SPARROW. 


a notable contrast to other birds of prey, and selecting 
a dead tree in some open place, preferably a close- 
cropped pasture, make it their daily rendezvous, re- 
turning to it and their other hunting-grounds with the 
greatest regularity at some particular hour of the day. 

Their daily life at this period is soon told. As the 
rising sun gilds the higher branches of the trees, they 
emerge from the thick covert in which they have spent 
the night, and fly about the fields and pastures, keeping 
generally within sight of each other. minutely waiching 
the ground beneath, and instantly pouncing upon any 
unsuspecting grasshopper they may chance to see. They 
often visit farm-houses and poultry-yards, perching ona 
fence or stake near by, inspecting things in general, 
but do little harm except to make a commotion among 
the fowls. When foraging in the field, they perch on 
fences, stumps, and small trees, and keep up their 
characteristic jerking of the tail. The flight when 
feeding is rather low, and as they alight they sail up to 
the highest pinnacle and strike upright with startling 
suddenness, their wings disappearing with the rapidity 
of thought. 

When poised in the air, watching some object be- 
neath, they beat their wings rapidly, and the final 
plunge is made with great quickness and ease. They 











TAME SPARROW-HAWKS. 


often pursue and catch cicadas, and large flying insects 
in the air, grasping them in their claws and transfer- 
ring them to the beak without checking for a moment 
their speed. . 

About ten o’clock, having satisfied their appetites, 
they repair to their adopted tree, and there, sitting at 
their ease, view with a not unfriendly eye the passing 
flocks of birds ; occasionally indulging in a dash at 
some crow, or larger hawk, which may chance to come 
near, badgering and forcing him to beat a hasty retreat. 
The sparrow-hawk himself, in common with all other 
birds of prey, even the great eagles, is forced to keep 
at a respectful distance from the fierce little king-bird, 
Tyrranus carolinensis. When that small but pugna- 
cious tyrant attacks, he illustrates to perfection the 
adage, ‘‘discretion is the better part of valor,’’ by in- 
continently leaving. In the fall, when our sparrow- 
hawks take to the thickets, to feed on migrating birds, 
they are much annoyed by the ubiquitous blue-jays, 
those mischievous mimics taking the greatest delight in 
mobbing and imitating the hawk’s ery in every imagin- 
able key, but the sport is not always on one side. If the 
hawk éan catch one of his tormentors off guard for an 
instant, the jay pays with his life for his temerity, 
while his companion jokers fly shrieking away. 

But to return to our happy family, which we left 
sociably digesting their easily-earned breakfasts. Be the 
day never so hot they will not seek shade, but sit pant- 
ing, with open beaks and drooping wings, until the sun 
declines and the calls of hunger warn them to look for 
the evening meal. But if the day should prove windy, 


they are all animation, and play about each other, rising 
and falling on the breeze with the utmost grace. 


Their 
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tlight at such times is very inspiring. 
At times they soar until almost lost to 
sight ; then descend with considerable 
velocity, emitting their sharp cries. 
which sound very much like the sylla- 
bles ‘ killick-kil-lick ’ rapidly repeated 
many times, with an accelerando move- 
ment. 

While soaring, they lack the willowy 
grace of the gulls, the grand sweep of 
the large birds of prey or the buoyancy 
of the swallows, but have a poise and 
quick control of themselves that is beau- 
tiful to witness, In the afternoon they 
sally forth again in search of food, 
generally choosing a hunting-ground 
different from that of the morning, and 
continuing the quest until approaching 
darkness warns them to seek shelter in 
some thick-leafed pine or hemlock, not 
far from their former nesting-ground. 

Although they have but few natural 
enemies, as autumn advances their 
numbers become thinned, for no gunner 
ever willingly loses a chance to shoot a 
** bullet-hawk,’’ as all the smaller ac- 
cipitrine are called, under the idea that 
they are very destructive to young 
game. Thus the family parties become 
decimated and scattered. 

After the first frosty nights, when 
the easily captured grasshoppers be- 
come scarce, the young sparrow-hawks 
have to work harder for their living, and 
may be seen beating the thickets and 
fields for larger prey. Great numbers 
of the grass-finch (Povecetes gramineus) 
fall victims to them now; but as it is an exceedingly 
common bird, and nearly destitute of song, we do not 
miss them much. The hawks, when pressed by hunger, 
become very daring, and during their impetuous pur- 
suit of feathered prey have often dashed through the 
windows of residences, into greenhouses, and in one 
instance even into a railway car in motion. A fine 
specimen was brought to me a few months ago that had 
crashed through the window of a furniture factory 
while the works were in motion. He had made a stoop 
at an English sparrow, which eluded him by slipping 
through a slightly broken pane, while his more bulky 
pursuer was brought down by the shock. The hawk, 
though not at first appearing much injured, soon died, 
and forms the subject for the last illustration of this 
article. 

At most timesa wary bird, and quite diffident as to 
the near approach of the human biped, in autumn the 
hawks often slyly accompany the sportsman, and 
astonish him by a sudden onslaught on some of the 
finches and sparrows started by dog or man. At such 
times it requires no little quickness and skill to bring 
the marauder down. 

The close family ties—that charming and unique 
feature of the halcyon days of summer—being now 
broken, the sparrow-hawks follow singly the great wave 
of bird migration southward, although many, in the 
latitude of Pennsylvania, linger through quite severe 
weather, and during mild winters the bird is far from 
uncommon, <A curious modification of their habits is 
caused by the abundance of the imported English 
sparrows in our large cities. While in Philadelphia a 
few years ago I lodged at Sixteenth and Cherry Streets, 























opposite the Friend’s burial-ground. A pair of spar- and makes a beautiful and interesting pet if allowed his 


row-hawks visited almost daily the three or four elm 
trees that adorn that rather gloomy inclosure ; they 
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liberty. When caged they lose all activity except for 
eating. Audubon, in his ‘‘ Birds of North America,”’ has 


AMERICAN SPARROW-HAWK.—ADULT FEMALE. 


appeared with almost clock-like regularity about one 
Pp. M., high in the air above the Race Street houses, 
and descended to their perches with a rush, re- 
maining an hour or two. They seldom failed to take 
toll from the plentiful and quarrelsome sparrows. 
At times they visited the dome of the Catholic Cathe- 
dral for the purpose. This was kept up from the 
middle of December until the last of January, after 
which I suppose the pair left for more northern 
quarters. Several species of the smaller owls are be- 
coming common about large towns since the intro- 
duction of the English sparrows. In the south the 
sparrow-hawks again become insectivorous, and remain 
so until the returning spring brings them back to tneir 
former haunts, which they apparently return to year 
after year. 

The sparrow-hawk is easily tamed when taken young, 


a delightful account of the pranks of one which lived 
with him many months, enjoying the liberty of his yard 
and affording much entertainment. Eight years ago 
the writer placed a complement of four eggs of this 
bird in the nest of a domestic pigeon, which in due time 
hatched out her incongruous brood. One fell a victim 
to ‘science ’’ in the form of a dissection. The others 
—two males and a female—were ‘raised by hand,”’ 
being fed on finely chopped meat at first, and then 
grasshoppers. As they grew they were given full liberty, 
and became exceedingly tame, familiarly entering the 
house at any time. They were very voracious, accom- 
panying the hay-wagons to the field and devouring 
incredible numbers of grasshoppers as they were 
exposed under the newly turned hay. Although much 
of the time keeping the nesting robins and catbirds in 
an uproar by their feints and mimic attacks, they were 
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never known to injure anything but bugs and such 
‘‘vermin.”? They were at times rather boisterous in 
their play, and on breezy days would ascend to an aston- 
ishing height and sail about executing many aerial 
manouvres, but on holding up a grasshopper, accom- 
panied by a loud whistle, a headlong race would ensue 
for possession of the dainty. 

As the season advanced they were somewhat neg- 
lected, and made long excursions in the surrounding 
country in search of food. They returned at intervals, 
but finally disappeared one by one, victims probably to 
gunners whom their unsuspecting ways did not lead 
them to fear. 


The American sparrow-hawk, the subject of the fore- 
going sketch, occurs abundantly throughout temperate 
North America, and also Central America, to the 
Isthmus of Panama. In South America and the Antil- 
les, it is replaced by the Isabellin and Cinnamon Fal- 
cons, birds which have seemed to me in their native 
haunts to be much more sluggish in temperament. In 
Europe, it very closely resembles the kestrel, though 
the merlin and hobby are nearly allied species. It is 
a great pity our familiar birds have not such euphonious 
names, instead of the poverty-stricken appellations by 
which they are designated. 

The adult male sparrow-hawk is about eleven inches 
in length, and has a spread of eighteen inches. The 
top of the head, with the exception of a patch the size 
of a quarter dollar, and the upper surface of the wings, 
is of arich slaty blue. The wings are marked with many 
spots of black, and the primaries, or long quill feathers 


AT THE 
WE had met, and we had parted. 
In the stillness, heavy hearted, 
I was lingering where she left me, at the olden rustic 
stile; 
Torn by warring pride and sorrow, 
All my soul shrank from the morrow, 
With its haunting recollections, that no hope could now 
beguile. 


And the silence, like a token 
Of that fact, so rudely broken, 
Seemed to fill and thrill the meadows—as her presence 
did of yore ; 
Seemed to trail along the grasses, 
Like a mist, that looms and masses 
Shade on shape, till form and shadow blend in gloom for 
evermore ! 


Gone for ever! All was ended, 
How—we neither comprehended ; 
For, nor youth nor maiden ever yet was known in tale or 
song 
Who would own, self-willed, reliant, 
He had proven harsh, defiant— 
Nor would she confess impeachment when he deemed her 
wholly wrong! 


STILE. 


of the wing, are black, with white markings on their 
inner webs. The spot on the head, the back, and tail, 
are a beautiful, bright cinnamon color, with black 
markings. The outer feathers of the tail are barred 
with black and white. At the end of the tail is a broad 
black band, terminated by a narrow white tip. The 


. under surface is light rufous, with spots and dashes of 


black. The legs and cere, or waxy skin about the nos- 
trils, are bright orange yellow. The tip is black, shading 
into slaty blue. The eyes are bri ant hazel, and the 
claws are black. 

The female is larger, and with a proportionately 
smaller head. Her entire upper surface is cinna- 
mon-red, barred very regularly with black, except 
the wing-tips, which are black, as in the male, but 
barred with rufous instead of white: The patch on 
the head is less defined than in the male. The under 
surface is quite similar to the male, but more streaked 
and mottled. The bill, legs, and eyes are the same as the 
male’s. The fledged young come at once to the colors 
of the adult, which is rarely the case with birds of prey. 

The days of falconry have long passed, but the hawk 
is still with birds as the leopard among beasts. Who 
can have other than sentiments of admiration for the 
strength, courage and prowess of these pirates of the 
air, feasters on flesh though they be? To the senti- 
mentalist, who talks of the innocence of the lesser 
birds that contribute to their sustenance, I would say 
that the song birds themselves are constantly engaged 
in the destruction of the myriad forms of insect life, 
and that life for life is but poetic justice and a universal 
rule with all animated nature. 

W. VAN FLEET, M. D. 


STILE. 


So that hour, born of gladness, 
Crept away in sombre sadness, 
Wiule my heart grew sick to anguish with 
yearnings vain ; 

Desolate and lost, and lonely, 

Still I lingered, dreaming only, 
Till the passion of my longing brought us face to face 
again ! 


remorseful 


Face to face! But not in dreaming 
Did I feel the tender beaming 
Of the eyes whose limpid azure smiled on me thro’ 
pleading tears ! 
And I leaned to greet my maiden, 
With a word all passion laden, 
As she murmered : ‘‘ Let forbearance light the pathway 
thro’ the years !”" 


And that whisper, meek and lowly, 
Sweet as music in the holy 
Hush of eve’n, fell divinely on the tumult of my soul, 
Till, like balmy incense stealing 
O’er the troubled tide of feeling, 
Crept the rapture of an impulse that no rancor could 
control ! 


And I turned, in shame and sorrow, 
Kissed the face that else to-morrow 


And forever had reproached 
smile ; 


me with its sad, upbraiding 


And the little hands outreaching 
In the pathos of beseeching, 


Close within my own I claspt them 


the stile! 





and we lingered at 


WINWoop Waitt. 
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THE STORY OF 


A HOPELESS PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MORTON’S CO-EFFICIENT. 


A WHOLE book might readily be written of that sum- 
‘mer in Walter’s boyhood at Crumpet. He met Violet 
nearly every day, and so ingratiated himself with her 
parents that he was invited to join them in a coaching 
tour through the Catskills. 

When the Autumn came, Walter began his prepara- 
tions for leaving home. He fully realized the import- 
ance of the step he was about to take. He foresaw that 
it meant farewell to Crumpet and to the idyllic life he 
had led among its people. His destination had been 
settled for more than a year, and his preparations for 
the entrance examinations at Harvard College were 
ample. His father’s education had been completed in 
New York, but Walter, practically his own master, had 
chosen the older institution at Cambridge. The chief 
pang he felt at going away from Crumpet arose from a 
recognition of the lonely life he foresaw his widowed 
mother would lead. 

Walter’s last day in his native village was devoted to 
taking leave of everybody whom he respected. Late in 
the afternoon he visited the shop of a carpenter on the 
brow of the bluff overlooking the river. Honest old 
Solomon Adam was found pushing a plane, just as he 
had been doing since Walter’s earliest recollection. 
Youth and age parted in tears. Thence Walter de- 
scended the hill to the round house and shook the hard 
hand of John Bowcher, an engineer, who had often 
taken him short trips on the railroad in the cab of his 
locomotive. This man’s words were warm and com- 
forting, for though he had passed into middle life, he 
was unconscious of the approach of age, and had not 
awakened to the ever-present admonition of the old 
that the grave awaits them. In his heart, Bowcher 
was quite as young as Walter Rawson; so they parted 
with their thoughts centered on meeting again. 

The new student from Crumpet appeared at Cam- 
bridge, bright and happy as a homesick man could be. 
He was only one of two hundred young candidates 
among whom he was in no wise prominent. He 
awaited the decision of the oracle with less anxiety 
than many others, and was not surprised to learn that 
he had been gazetted a full grade Freshman. Walter 
was not the youngest in his ciass, having turned 
eighteen before he began his university career; but he 
had the advantage of thorough preparation, and as a 
result, the end of the first term found him holding a 
reasonably high rank among his fellows. 

In the same floor of his dormitory dwelt an upper 


classman, between whom and Walter an acquaintance 
soon sprang up. The frankness, manliness, and inde- 
pendence of character which Jack Burnaby displayed 
made him universally respected. He was the son of 
one of the greatest men New York has produced, a man 
who, though he amassed a splendid fortune, left his 
indelible impress on the nineteenth century. He de- 
veloped in the brief space of twenty years one of the 
most successful commercial enterprises in the new world. 
He lifted the daily newspaper out of the rut of a 
political tender and dilletante profession to the higher 
plane of independent mercantile supremacy. He added 
a dignity to the press of the United States that it never 
had known, when he propounded his now familiar 
apothegm : 

‘¢The greatest newspaper is the one most independent, 
most trusted, most profitable, widest read, and soonest 
forgotten.”’ 

With his active advent into journalism, the press 
ceased to be a means of subsistence for broken-down 
professional men and persons who had failed in trade. 
It required, thereafter, the keenest ability to keep 
abreast or lead in the competition which grew with the 
art of making a newspaper. 

It is not of this commanding achievement of the great 
Burnaby that we wish to speak in this place, but of the 
good man’s strong paternal instinct—(blessings on the 
paternal instinct!) He had attained success long after 
middle life, when ambition has cooled, and when the 
true man loves life for his children’s sake. Burnaby 
had only one object for living longer; namely, Jack. 
The son was about through with his studies, and ex- 
pected soon to succeed to his father’s fame and fortune. 

Young Burnaby was all fire and dash. He was pas- 
sionate and quick to resent a slight. Born to a name 
that was a household word throughout the land, he had 
more vanity than his friend Rawson, but less ambition. 
Rivals they could not be considered, because of Bur- 
naby’s seniority in class rank ; but young Rawson felt 
that he should one day have to confront this brilliant 
companion of his when he entered upon active life in 
the metropolis of the new world, where Burnaby’s 
position was already an assured and commanding one 
by birth. They became in time close friends, and as 
they possessed ample incomes, enjoyed college life as 
thoroughly as possible. After some thought, Walter 
one day sent a note to his uncle’s business address in 
Boston, acquainting him with his presence at Harvard. 
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student to pass the following Sunday at ‘‘ The Willows.”’ 
Mr. Mather drove into Cambridge for his nephew in 
his own carriage, and as they returned along the hard, 
macadamized road leading to the merchant’s country 
house, Walter was astonished to find that his relative 
lived only a few miles from his dormitory. Until 
he had learned that the merchant went to Boston from 
a railway station on another line nearer his home, 
Walter could not understand why they had not en- 
countered one another before. 

The distance’ was soon traversed behind the hand- 
some team of bays, and the visitor saw for the first 
time the stately mansion and smooth, green lawn at 
‘*The Willows.’’ Entering the broad hallway, the two 
men were met by a tall, dark-eyed young lady. The 
visitor had only time to observe that she was dressed 
in simple yet perfect taste, before his uncle said: 

“‘This is my little Mootla.”’ 

No further introduction was given; but it was 
enough. She knew who he was, and Walter bowed 
low in an almost boyish manner. He was surprised, 
and in a fog of doubt. He had never heard his mother 
speak of this girl, and he knew that his uncle was un- 
married. Walter looked at Mootla carefully. She was 
not ‘little ”’ any longer, and the use of that adjective 
by his relative meant nothing, except that there had 
been a time in which she was ‘‘ his little Mootla.”’ 

Her face was uncommonly fair, and the contrasting 
blackness of her eyes and hair gave her a strangely at- 
tractive, though at times weird, appearance. The 
mouth was small, with lips slightly pouting, and at first 
sight struck a stranger as the prettiest feature of her 
face. Her hands were thin and bloodless, and the slender 
fingers constantly intertwined, displaying the supple, 
sinuous motion of her arms, which, when she believed 
herself unobserved, found rest behind her neck. Intel- 
lectually she was brilliant, in conversation quick to 
catch a passing pleasantry, and skillful in repartee, 

Walter was charmed most of all with her off-hand 
welcome. Her perfect self-possession never suggested 
the slighest degree of rudeness. She delighted in argu- 
ment for controversy’s sake. There was a frankness 
about her speech that won respect. She was not 
ashamed to say ‘I do not know.’’ She never hazarded 
an opinion without some tangible evidence before her. 
On a theme that was agreeable very little sufficed to 
arouse her quick and impetuous mental activity, when 
she would discourse in a charming vocabulary on art, 
religion, science, or even politics. 

As mistress of the house, Mootla saw that Walter’s 
room was put in order, and having gathered a handfull 
of flowers, awaited his appearance on a shady corner of 
the porch. During the afternoon they strolled together 
about the grounds. Being joined by the master of the 
house, this scholastic novice retailed some bits of col- 
lege gossip that highly amused the sedate merchant. 
The dinner was a dainty affair, served in the brightest 
end of the great, sun-lit dining-room, on a round table 
that the three divided between them. When Walter 
left, at dusk of evening, to be driven back to his dormi- 
tory, Mootla ran after the carriage to the gate, like a 
girl of nine rather than nineteen. 

During the months that followed, Walter dined nearly 
every Sunday at ‘‘ The Willows,’’ and grew sincerely 
fond of his merchant-uncle. He found him a man of 
noble impulses, stability of character, and, greatest of 
all, a pardoning patriotism that justified every act of 
his countrymen in international affairs, however absurd 
and preposterous. This incongruity and unfairness ap- 








peared attractive, because inspired by such a zealous 
pride of nativity. 

Mootla often drove Walter for miles along the road 
in her pony-pheton. On such occasions her tongue 
would run at a surprising rate. She had read all the 
current French novels, and in conversation dashed 
boldly into criticism—literary and social. 

On one of these drives they passed ‘‘ The Morton In- 
stitution of Social and Polite Learning,’’ and although 
Mootla had not given the place a thought since she left 
it, she turned her pony’s head into the gate. During 
the time that has intervened since we parted com- 
pany with him, Professor Morton applied himself, with 
the same assiduity, to solving ‘“‘the theorem.’? But of 
late he had lacked one element vitally necessary to the 
demonstration—only a vulgar fraction, to be sure; but 
highly essential. 

Professor Morton needed money, 

From a positive and determinate quantity his funds had 
been eliminated gradually to x, and now stood at minus 
nothing. As generally happens with inventors and 
theorists, this unfortunate entanglement of the formule 
occurred at the critical hour in which triumphant suc- 
cess seemed certain. ‘‘ The theorem ’’ had been worked: 
out toa solution, but he lacked the means to take out 
the patents, securing his property from vandalism. 
Indeed, the situation was even worse than that ; for, un- 
known to his wife, he had already borrowed large sums 
of money, which had been expended on his ‘‘ idea.’ 

Yes, Professor Hector Morton really had an idea. It 
was this : 

He thought it possible to transmit the human voice 
by wire from one point to another. Of late, many 
times at night, he had been summoned by his anxious 
wife to leave his work and seek the rest he needed. 
When the command came through the receiver, which 
he held to his ear, the words of the good woman 
were as the summons of an angel, because they carried 
conviction to his mind that what could be understood 
by him could be heard by others, 

Simplicity was the charm of his invention. He 
understood the principles of the electric telecraph. The 
soft iron bar, he knew, was only temporarily magnetic, 
while the current was passing through the wire sur- 
rounding it. A steel bar, he discovered, not only re- 
tained its magnetism, but became, in turn, a source of 
electricity. An induced current could, he found, be 
sent through a wire from one magnet to another at the 
opposite.end. Suspending a soft iron plate before the 
end of a magnetized steel bar, it appeared that a mag- 
neto-electric current was induced whenever the plate 
was brought into, or almost into, contact with the mag- 
net ; and, strangest of all, it simultaneously affected a 
like iron plate fixed in the same way at the other ter- 
minus of a wire. The detection of the existence of this 
induced electric thrill, or shudder, was Morton’s actual 
starting-point. He had gone over all of Helmholtz’s 
exhaustive experiments in the analyzation of composite 
sounds ; he had studied the resonator and the human 
ear ; but the accidental finding of this nervous thrill of 
sympathy between one magnet and another was the 
key to his great secret. Several small machines had 
been completed, two of which he used to connect his 
workshop and his sleeping-room. 

The marvelous toys worked ! 

He stood on the threshold of success, of worldly im- 
mortality, of wealth; but in that m ment disaster 
seemed inevitable, because his funds had given out, 
while the expensive formalities of securing his property 
by letters patent were yet to be undertaken. 














It was on one of these afternoons of deep despond- 
ency that the pony-phzton was descried coming up the 
road, When it had drawn up beside the door, a bright- 
eyed young man sprang out and gayly assisted the lady 
who drove to alight. Mrs. Morton recognizing her for- 
mer pupil, received Mootla in the hall. Walter was 
soon introduced to the Professor and his wife. 

It is a sad truth that in that institution Mootla was 
more than a recollection. She was even held up as a 
frightful example, a terrible tradition, because the only 
enduring monument of her fame had been a rough-and- 
tumble quarrel with one of the Wharton sisters—the 
unfortunate girl who had a lisp in her voice, which 
Mootla always imitated in her presence. This ‘ dis- 
graceful escapade’? which had given the Mather girl 
more inward satisfaction than her two years of polite 
training, had demoralized the school for weeks, and had 
eventually resulted in the departure of ‘‘ the female fire- 
brand,’’ as Mrs. Morton styled Mootla. 

The easy and sociable manner of the old Professor 
pleased Walter Rawson much, and it was only a matter 
of twenty minutes or so before they visited the work- 
shop to inspect the invention. 

The machine was shown to Walter. He tried it, and 
could plainly hear the voice of the professor speaking 
over the wire from a box that was fastened to a tree in 
a distant part of the garden. With a look of sorrow 
that impressed Walter deeply, the good man told of his 
zeal, his enthusiasm, his years of labor and nights of 
sleeplessness. Finally he broke down completely when 
he confessed that he was wholly without means to go 
further. 

Walter was deeply sympathetic in his nature in those 
days ; but he distrusted the old man because of the im- 
parting of such a confidence toa stranger. Young as 
he was, he saw the ridiculous side of the Professor’s 
conduct. 

The real explanation of Morton’s burst of confidence 
is doubtless to be found in the fact that he was in a 
mental condition verging on despair. The attention 
which Walter had given to his general conversation ; the 
interest the young man had shown when it drifted un- 
consciously into a channel that led toward the Profes- 
sor’s scientific dream, had perhaps encouraged the 
enfeebled inventor, and he had thirsted for a draught 
of human sympathy, warm and spontaneous, from a 
youthful heart. There is no reason to think he hoped 
for anything more. He longed for a confidant, and 
made one of Walter, probably before he intended. 

Walter left him with a feeling of real sympathy and 
awakening affection, promising to return again. The 
old Professor seemed younger than when his visitor en- 
tered, and it even looked as if Mootla had in a measure 
re-established herself in the good opinion of the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Household Art.’? The matron kissed her on 
the forehead when she took her leave, and the old 
couple stood in the door as the pheton bearing the 
young people moved off. 

Walter returned to his studies, but the vision of Pro- 
fessor Morton haunted him continually. He wrote to 
his guardian to ascertain if he had any available funds 
at his disposal, and finding that he had a few thousand 
dollars, he visited the old Professor again, unknown to 
his uncle or Mootla. He carefully inspected the instru- 
ment, took it apart, and put it together again. Satis- 
fied of its genuineness as an invention, Walter con- 
cluded the visit by giving the Professor a check for 
three thousand dollars and taking his receipt for the 
money, which was so drawn as to guarantee him an in- 
terest in the invention. The joy of the professor knew 
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no bounds. He embraced Walter, and called him his 
savior, It must not be thought that young Rawson’s 
act was wholly a benevolent one. He already had con- 
siderable business capacity. He had the taint of com- 
mercial speculation in his blood, and was willing to 
venture some money in what he foresaw would prove a 
fabulously remunerative enterprise, if the machine per- 
formed what it promised. 

The subsequent career of Professor Morton is a 
matter of contemporaneous scientific record. He pat- 
ented his invention in all the countries of the world. 
He was harassed by infringements, by malicious prose- 
cutions, by false friends, When others failed him 
again, Walter Rawson came to his aid until he had fur- 
nished eight thousand dollars. A company was finally 
organized, and Walter was given a quarter-interest for 
the money he had advanced. He took the certificates 
of stock home with him at the end of the college year 
and put them in the old safe at the Crumpet mansion. 
Then the invention slumbered, and for some time was 
forgotten by the scientific world. When it reappeared 
it was in a blaze of gold and givry, 


. CHAPTER IX. 
A WOMAN’S MISTAKE. 

GiLRoy had apparently established a trade. He 
had many warm friends. But he had also enemies—at 
least he had one enemy ; and that, too, without any 
fault of his own. 

Across Greenwich street from the chophouse was 
a ‘‘dry goods ” dealer, whose shop was as largely 
stocked as any on the thoroughfare. This draper 
lived over his place of trade, and the presiding head of 
his household was his daughter, Maria Pruden. 

This lady of uncertain age was a careful student of 
the ceaseless tide of faces that flowed up and down 
along the street, and for many of the persons she had 
the bitterest dislikes. Miss Pruden ‘‘dispised ”’ one 
woman because she stopped so long before a show win- 
dow. No less did this female censor ‘‘ abominate ”’ 
another neighbor, who did not stop at all. 

One afternoon, Miss Pruden fancied that a young 
woman delighted to linger about the front of Gilroy’s 
chop-house, in order to get a glimpse of the proprietor. 
At first she only hated the woman ; then she recognized 
the fact that she herself had long felt for the suave Gil- 
roy acute sentiments of tender regard. This admira- 
tion, once self-confessed, soon ripened into affection— 
so rapid is the growth of a love that is nursed by a 
jealous heart. From that moment Miss Maria re- 
garded every woman, young or old, who passed the 
restaurant of the genial Gilroy with feelings of dis- 
respect. 

This habit of keeping ‘‘ her sanguine William ”’ under 
loving surveillance continued until the bright July after- 
noon in which this chapter opens. So agreeable was 
the work to Miss Pruden, that it had become part of 
her existence. She had reasoned herself into the belief 
that her love would one day be requited in some mys- 
terious fashion—if not by Gilroy, at least by some 
other man. Under this self-imposed weight of loving 
care, she had grown sympathetic—had become mote 
womanly. 

One day, however, a crushing disclosure occurred, 
and her tender though ripe heart lay torn and bleeding. 
As she sat at her usual post of observation this after- 
noon, a carriage, having a large trunk behind it, was 
driven up to the door of Gilroy’s restaurant, and from 
it a woman alighted. The arrival was in the most 
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public manner, and every inhabitant of the neighbor- 
hood marked the event. Gilroy himself stepped to 
the edge of the sidewalk, assisted the lady to alight, 
and opened the door in the hallway leading to the 
apartments above. Ignorant of his admirer’s gaze—or 
even of her existence—Gilroy committed the unpar- 
donable sin in the female decalogue. He displayed un- 
mistakable marks of affection for another woman, 

Therefore, he had now an enemy. 

Within the week that followed this arrival at the 
home of Gilroy, the lady’s presence there was consid- 
ered in all possible aspects by the watching woman, and 
no explanation could be found. Had Mr. Gilroy known 
what a careful record was kept of his conduct, he 
would doubtless have taken an early opportunity to 
seek out his neighbor and explain the true state of 
affairs. His conduct could not have been more upright, 
for his daily life was integrity itself. The presump- 
tion was fair, therefore, that the lady was either his 
sister or wife. But which? That was a vital ques- 
tion. 

Miss Pruden rang the hall-door two days later, and 
left a card. The visit was never returned. 

Gilroy must have known too well to require telling 
that, as the first successful manager of the Limestone 
eating-house, he was an object of much solicitude. 
With Miss Pruden the motive now became one of in- 
sanely jealous curiosity. Within two weeks after the 
stranger’s arrival, although the lady had not been seen 
during the interval, Miss Pruden in vain exhausted 
every effort to ascertain the relations existing between 
the two inmates of the house. So the weeks glided by, 
and summer came to an end, bringing neither satisfac- 
tion to the waiting woman nor disaster to the industri- 
ous Gilroy. 

Among the friends that Gilroy made, and was really 
devoted to, was Mr. Catesberry, of the Limestone 
Bank. In those days bank cashiers did not arrogate 
to themselves a higher social plane than that occupied 
by an intelligent and honest shop-keeper. 

As for Gilroy, he made a careful psychological study 
of Catesberry, and before three months he had formed 
a very clear-cut opinion of that young man’s conscience 
and morality. He had estimated the cashier’s ‘‘ price ”’ 
to a vulgar fraction. More than that, he had ascer- 
tained, by careful inquiry and a judicious visit to the 
cashier’s house on a Sunday afternoon, that his friend 
was living far beyond his income. He had learned that 
Catesberry’s wife had brought him neither fortune nor 
influence. Theréfore, by a very simple process of de- 
ductive reasoning, he knew almost to a certainty that 
Catesberry’s accounts were ‘ crooked.’ 

Mr. Gilroy made it an act of pleasure to meet his 
friend Catesberry, whenever it was possible to do so 
away from the bank. He knew that Catesberry was 
fond of wine, and when they had a dinner together, 
as was often the case, Gilroy was liberality itself. 

‘* A good fellow,” said Gilroy, on one of these oc- 
easions, ‘Sis he who always keeps his friend’s glass 
full.’’ 

‘* Then, old top, you are the prince of good fellows,”’ 
rejoined Catesberry. 

One afternoon, on one of their visits to a roadside 
tavern above Central Park, where they had stopped for 
a bite of supper, Catesberry so far forgot his usual dis- 
cretion as to confide in Gilroy, and to admit that he 
was anxious to ‘‘ make a raise”? to meet an approach- 
ing obligation—a sum of money, he explained, that he 
had borrowed to invest in a speculation that had proved 
unfortunate. 


‘* Why not borrow some more money and settle the 
first debt ?’’ suggested Gilroy. 

‘““The advice of a sage,’’ said Catesberry, with half 
asneer. ‘‘ But how is that to be done, pray ?” 

‘* Borrow it where you got the first loan,’’ whispered 
Gilroy, with a Mephistophelian smirk. 

‘* What!’ exclaimed Catesberry, setting down his 
glass, pale and cold. 

‘Certainly ; it’s always easier to raise money from 
people having confidence in one,’ explained Gilroy, 
lightly, affecting not to notice his companion’s agitation. 

‘*T wonder if they would stand another loan ?” 

‘* How can they help themselves ?”’ 

‘* Well, it’s auditing day the first of next month,” 
said Catesberry. ‘‘Something must be done.” 

‘* Then it’s all the more important to do as I suggest,”’ 
insinuated Gilroy, now thoroughly sure of his man. 

And thus the danger of the hour was tided over, 
Catesberry going deeper and deeper into the dangerous 
waters of embezzlement. The name of the Limestone 
Bank was not mentioned, but the two friends under- 
stood each other perfectly. Gilroy was cautious and 
discreet ; he was also as ‘sanguine ’’ of his complete 
mastery of the cashier as were his neighbors of his suc- 
cess at the chop-house. 

One crime generally leads to another; and so, by 
gradual steps, Catesberry’s accounts became so in- 
volved that during one of their drives together he 
threw off the mask to his friend Gilroy, and begged his 
advice as to a means out of what he termed ‘‘ an indis- 
cretion.”’ 

This was just the condition in which Gilroy had 
hoped to find him. He at first chided him for his con- 
duct, his bad faith to his employers, expressed recret 
that Catesberry had not come to him for a loan instead 
of taking it from the bank, and much more of the same 
kind of talk. He said not one word too much, how- 
ever, but ended in this wise : 

- “My dear boy, you are in too far for me to help you 
out. I haven’t money enough. There is only one way. 
and that is straight and easy. It is this: Have your 
bank robbed !°’ 

‘¢ What do you say ?*’ exclaimed Catesberry, starting 
as if he had been struck. ‘‘That’s criminal; that 
would send me to the penitentiary if detected.”’ 

“Yes, you’re right. But you must not forget that 
in the eye of the law you are already a candidate for 
Sing Sing. It is a crime, I admit; but you are already 
a criminal.” 

‘“*Good God! It hadn’t occurred to me before.”’ 

‘¢Then it ought to strike you very clearly now,” said 
Gilroy, in a tone of friendly admonition. ‘I fully 
realized it or I shouldn’t have proposed so desperate a 
remedy. It can be done without eo 

‘““That’s the point, Gilroy. Can it be done without 
great danger of detection ?”’ 

‘* Easily enough, as you will see,” explained Gilroy, 
letting the lines fall on his horses’ backs as they slowly 
climbed the hill on the old Westchester road back of 
Tremont. 

‘*But how ? 
any more.”’ 

‘** Well, you must ‘ give away ’ the combination of the 
safe.”’ 

‘That cannot be done; that would expose me at 
once,’’ exclaimed the cashier. 

‘*Not at all; you lack experience. You haven’t a 
night watchman in the bank, have you? No. Then 
you must employ one. It is very hard to get a bank 
robbed without a night watchman.”’ 
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‘* This is dreadful business, Billy,” said Catesberry, 
pale but now resolute. 

‘Tt may be possible to do the job without the aid of 
the night watchman,”’ said Gilroy, thoughtfully. 

‘**T hope so; but it all seems a desperate remedy.” 

‘* Cases like yours require heroic treatment. Nothing 
but the ‘jimmy’ or the ‘combination’ can pull you 
through, Sam.” 

“Still, the whole thing seems so risky, worse than 
going on as Iam.” 

‘** Tow much are your accounts short ?” asked Gilroy, 
in the same matter-of-fact way that he would have in- 
quired whether a customer liked his eggs boiled hard or 
soft. 

. * Eighty-three thousand dollars.”’ 

‘“‘Then your case is more critical than I thought. 
That amount must involve a great deal of crooked 
figuring, eh ?” 

‘No; it is confined to five accounts,” said Cates- 
berry. 

‘* Well, suppose any one of those five customers come 
in to-morrow and want their accounts closed, where 
will you be ?” 

‘¢ Where will I be? Well ” 

‘*You’ll be in the Tombs within two hours. 
you see ?”’ 

**'Yes; alas I do.”’ 

** A batch of experts will be put on your books, and 
in a few days the full extent of your embezzlement will 
be known.”’ 

= anaes?” 

‘‘Then I simply get back to where I began. You 
must straighten out every one of these accounts. Get 
your books clean and then have the bank robbed. I 
will help you with advice, or in any way in my power. 
I don’t want to see a clever fellow like you go to jail, 
if I can prevent it.”’ 

‘*You’re a good friend, Billy ; but I still fear your 
scheme is too tremendous for me.” 

‘““There’s no other way out,’? was the solemn re- 
joinder. 

‘*Granting that ; how can it be done ?”’ 

Gilroy was silent a moment; and then, as if he had 
not heard his companion’s question, he asked : 

‘* How much cash have you in the vaults ?”’ 

‘* About three hundred thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* That’s too bad,’’ mused Gilroy. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

‘The amount is not large enough. Is there no way 
by which you could get some more there ?”’ 

‘The bonds of the Boston and Broadaxe Railway 
and Canal Company have been called, and will be paid 
at our bank after Thanksgiving Day. Now, the half 
million cash will be in the vault on November 27th, 
don’t you see, because the 28th is a holiday.” 

‘“‘That’s the idea!” exclaimed the obliging Gilroy. 
‘“*Tt simplifies the whole matter. There’ll be no trouble 
in getting the job done for that sum. Is the vault iron- 
lined ?”’ 

‘*No; it is of block stone. 
days of iron-lined vaults.”’ 

‘IT thought so. Without being able to count on the 
watchman, we shall have to try some other means to 
save you. The safe inside the vault won’t give us any 
trouble.”’ 

** Still, Billy, it seems like a big undertaking. 
me more about it.”’ 

‘**No; the less you know the better. You are to 
have share and share alike with a few men I shall find 
to undertake this job. They will never know that such 
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a man as you lives, and, of course, neither you nor I 
will ever be suspected. I tell you, Sam, I'll do any- 
thing to serve a friend when he’s in a tight place—such 
as you’re in.”’ 

‘“* Very well, then ; go ahead, and Satan befriend us 
all,’ said the cashier, with a sudden effort, as he saw in 
the evening sky cloud-pictures of towers and high walls 
with heavy gates that slowly opened as he approached. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE NANTASKET CLIFF. 
Were I to trust my Senses, very soon 
They’d tell me of a woman in the moon. 
—La Fontaine’s Fables, VIT, xviii, 34-35. 

THE summer vacation passed far too rapidly for 
Walter amid the shady walks of Crumpet and in the 
company of the girl he loved. Violet had improved 
greatly. Her most charming characteristic in his eyes 
was her inordinate vanity, because he believed her the 
prettiest, loveliest woman who ever lived. 

When he returned to Cambridge, study had little 
charm for him. He longed for home aad Violet. The 
weather, too, continued so warm that he could not 
settle down to work. The hotels at the shore were still 
open, and he decided on Saturday afternoon to pass 
Sunday at Nantasket. 

He reached Boston as soon as a train could take him 
there, and, by fast driving, caught the last boat. It 
was quite crowded with people going to some of the 
intermediate points, and Walter ensconced himself in a 
corner on the lower deck that he might enjoy a long 
smoke. 

To his surprise, as he left the boat at Nantasket landing 
he espied Cotton Mather and Mootla among the passen- 
gers. Their greeting was exceedingly cordial, and both 
chided him for not acquainting them of his return. 
Cotton Mather inquired respectfully as to his mother’s 
health, and Mootla pinched his arm to ask how “ the 
country girls at Crumpet’ welcomed him. The three 
rode up to the hotel together in one of the mammoth 
four-wheeled omnibuses called ‘‘ barges.”’ 

Cotton Mather was first out of the ‘ barge,’’ and 
hastened into the clerk’s desk to secure rooms, leaving 
Mootla in Walter’s care. They had barely time to seat 
themselves on the veranda before the merchant ap- 
peared, and, patting Mootla on the shoulder, said : 

‘“*Run up to your room, now; that’s a good girl, 
and get ready for supper. You’ve the same number 
you had last time—right at the head of the stairs.”’ 

** Are you hungry ?”’ she asked him. 

“ As a bear.” 

“Then I shall not be a minute,” 
darted. 

She was as good as her word, explaining as she re- 
appeared : 

‘**T took a glance at the glass, and I know [I look as 
well as any other woman about here,’’ casting her eyes 
around the main hall and ladies’ parlor, into which she 
could readily look. Turning, she seized Walter by the 
coat-sleeve, and, as she removed her hat with her dis- 
engaged hand, gave the order : 

‘**Come on.” ° 

The procession moved toward the supper-room. 

This large apartment was well filled, and it was im- 
possible to seat the three together, Walter being com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to occupy a chair 
at the other end of the table from his uncle and 
Mootla. 

A remark by a guest recalled the fact that a partial 
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eclipse of the moon would occur that evening. Many 
of the visitors had made this phenomenon the pretext 
for spending the night at the shore. 

Supper ended, Mootla ran upstairs to her room to 
put on a heavier dress, saying that she would join Wal- 
teron the bluff in a few minutes. 

Cotton Mather soon encountered several acquaint- 
ances from Boston, and settled himself on the veranda 
for a sociable evening. He relied upon Walter to en- 
tertain Mootla, and had not the slightest anxiety about 
her. So completely did he trust her, that she was ab- 
solutely her own mistress. 

Walter awaited Mootla’s return with mixed delight 
and curiosity. The last time they had met they had 
almost quarreled. He did not want that to happen 
again, and had thought out a line of policy which he 
was anxious to put to practical test. He was naturally 
conservative ; she more inclined to argue than to accept 
the opinions of others. Humility, in her mind, meant 
blind subservience. One who allowed her to wholly 
shape the current of conversation soon found himself 
so entangled in her web that he dared not disagree. 
She gradually assumed imperious commend, and her 
subordinates had to surrender the helm or be thrown 
ignominiously out of the boat. 

But Walter hoped to save his pride, and to prevent a 
catastrophe. His idea was to treat the case with a 
counter irritant ; in short, to pursue a course of antag- 
onism from the first moment. 

This theory was not a bad one. Our loquacious 
friends, if permitted, will soon convince us of our ig- 
norance on all subjects embraced within the wide 
range between shoe-leather and logic. The disdain of 
the wise is always preferable to their pity. 

In his own mind Walter had not a very settled con- 
viction that the policy would work. How difficult to 
think when one is really in a quandary. He lit a fresh 
cigar, and from the porch studied the chromatic effects 
of the rising moon—seen floating far below on the som- 
bre surface of the sea. In this vague and thoughtless 
mood he was interrupted by the cheerful voice of 
Mootla : 

‘*'You are a patient friend, at least, Walter. 
been very slow.”’ 

‘* Indeed you have. But you are forgiven, my dear 
cousin, now that you are here,’’ was the young man’s 
rejoinder. 

Mootla looked at him out of the corners of her 
eyes, fully recognizing the change in his nature, but 
said, no less impetuously, looking seaward : 

‘*How beautiful! Let us go out on the cliff and ad- 
mire it.” 

“TIT shall try, for your sake ; but it’ll require an 
effort,” saying which Walter hastened to offer his 
arm. 

They soon clambered out upon the edge of the 
great rock where stands the Atlantic Hotel, and were 
seated close together on the heavy rug which Walter 
had brought with him. At first Mootla chattered 
away about the surpassing grandeur of the sea, and 
the commanding beauties of the place. Walter was on 
his guard. He carefully avoided being drawn into any 
analytical comparisons between Nantasket and New- 
port, or Cape May—estopping controversy by the bold 
diction that all criticism was dogmatic ; that pleasure 
had not been reduced to an exact art. Indeed the vio- 
lent and incomprehensible twists which he gave to the 
conversation revealed him, from time to time, as a ter- 
rorist in politics, an apologist for regicide, a radical 
Calvinist, as opposed to Theodore Parker, and, finally, 
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a Mohammedan when Mootla’s Eastern theology was 
sprung upon him. 

Mootla was surprised and perplexed. Walter was 
almost vain-glorious, So carried away was he by the 
mental revenge which he was taking on his dogmatie 
companion that he actually meditated a verbal goad for 
the Sacre: Cow of the Brahmins. 

‘* How do matters go at Cambridge, Walter ?’’ asked 
Mootla, starting the conversation in a new channel. 

‘** Only tolerably,”? he rejoined, between gasps occa- 
sioned by persistent effort to entice smoke through the 
constricted folds of a formidable seaside cigar. ‘t The 
fact is, 1 am wretchedly unhappy.”’ 

‘*Unhappy ?’’ and she laughed in a dry, cynical way 
that sounded strangely to her companion, ‘‘ And why, 
pray ?” 

‘*T’m sick of the drudgery of scholarship.” 

‘*But you’re not a scholar yet,’’ she said, in a pro- 
voking manner. 

‘*T know it,’? was his quick retort. ‘‘But I’ve 
already learned that he is not necessarily an idiot who 
valls a covered wagon ‘a stage’ instead of ‘a barge ’— 
as you Bostonians do.” 

‘*'There you go again. I surrender to-night, Walter, 
because I am in the conciliatory mood. What under 
Heaven makes you sad ?” 

How could he tell her when he didn’t know himself? 

Both were silent for several minutes. Among the 
rocks below them the gurgling wash of the sea sported 
in dreary solitude with the ferns and jelly-fish; and 
along the far-reaching expanse of sand, so dimly out- 
lined to the northward, the restless, crestless wavelets 
hurried shoreward by the light east wind, marked the 
ebbing tide line. 

‘* Well, you see, Mootla, I’ve yet three years up 
there. I’m awfully bored.”’ 

‘* You have had enough of learning.”’ 

** Really, I’m glad you agree with me.”’ 

**’ You do not know the danger of a diploma. Beware 
of one. Don’t risk the chance of starting in your busi- 
ness career with nothing but that to commend you. 
Stop where you are.”’ 

‘“* Surely you underestimate its value.”’ 

‘No, I don’t; but I make the alarming discovery 
that you already have the malaria of pedantry in your 
system. Fly, yonng man! [ff tell you escape! Get 
out !”” 

‘You are a wise friend, Mootla; but your advice is 
not the best this time.”’ 

‘*It is the wisdom of Solomon. Do you want to see 
the world only through the prison of self-complacency ?”? 

‘* Please don’t lecture 2 

‘“*T am an observing girl,’’ she continued, not heed- 
ing the interruption. ‘‘I have seen too many young 
men fitted out for failure to let you go the same road. 
You have probably learned something; but for 
Heaven’s sake stop before you convince yourself that 
you have learned all. Ihave grown up almost in the 
atmosphere of a university town—perhaps I’m called 
“a college widow.’ Well, to cut it short—I know.” 

Walter looked at her with admiration. Her eyes 
snapped even in the moonlight, and her face was hand- 
somer than it had ever before appeared. In the impul- 
sive manner. which she was liable to affect at any 
moment, she repeated : 

“T know !” 

‘¢ But the loss of a college education is opposed to all 
my plans in life,’? argued Walter. 

‘*Make new ones, then.”’ 

‘*Do what ?”? 
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‘‘Go to work. Why, only yesterday I read of a 
tramp at a Boston police court who spoke seven lan- 
guages, but could not make a living in any. One 
tongue and a shoemaker’s last would have kept him out 
of jail.” 

Just at this moment a long-haired savant, a wander- 
ing minstrel of the starry sky, bearing a telescope on 
his shoulders, stopped near by at the brow of the cliff 
and set up his tripod. Walter regarded the man with 
curiosity, and at his suggestion Mootla seated herself 
at the glass to observe the eclipse already in progress. 
Then the young man listened idly. ; 

‘¢The moon is without an atmosphere, lady,’’ began 
the bearded peripatetic. ‘‘ Therefore, all the shadows 
are dark and sharp. . . . Only at a time like 
this, lady, is there any twilight on the moon, . . . 
Now you will notice the shadow slowly engulfing the 
Ocean of Storms, the lower portion of the Sea of Clouds 
and the Gulf of Showers. . . . . Behold, in the 
reddish glare of the eclipse, the towering craters of 
Kepler and Copernicus. . . . Steady, lady, steady ; 
don’t move the glass. . . . Patience, lady, patience.” 

‘““The moon affects me strangely, Walter,” said 
Mootla, almost springing away from the telescope as if 
to break the spell of an infatuation. She returned near 
to Walter, but continued standing. 

“If it moves the tides, why not the human heart ?” 
was his answer. 

‘*T wonder if I shall always see that picture ?”’ she 
murmured to herself. 

‘What is it you found up there?” asked Walter, 
struck by Mootla’s manner. 

‘*Q, it’s terrible !’? and she wrung her hands ner- 
vously. She looked into Walter’s face as if for pity and 
protection. She found both, for he sprang at once to her 
side and begged to know what he could do in her behalf. 

‘What has happened, Mootla?’? he demanded, 
glancing angrily toward the wrinkled and _ stooped 
itinerant star gazer. 

*“*O, nothing,’’ she answered, burying her face and 
eyes in her hands. 

** But, Mootla, surely you can trust me? Why this 
agitation ?”’ 

“*T have just seen in the face of the moon, as I have 
found it a thousand times among the embers in the fire, 
an awful vision of my childhood.” 

“Calm yourself; please don’t allow such fancies to 
possess you,’’stammered Walter, awkwardly, alarmed at 
the girl’s nervous agitation and doubtful what he ought 
to say. 

** Fancies !’’ she almost shrieked. ‘‘ Why, Walter, 
you don’t know what you say. Something occured in 
my sight once that has made me sorry I ever was born.”’ 

“There, now. Please stop. I have no claim upon 
your confidence,’’ remonstrated Walter. 

‘** But, my dear friend, I must tell somebody—either 
you or that poor old fool there,’ looking toward the 
astronomer, who was still busying himself about his 
telescope. 

“Ts it necessary ?”’ 

‘Imperative. I’ve never told it to a human being, 
though I’ve described it to myself one hundred thou- 
sand times. - Perhaps I shall be absolved of my long 
penance if I do but confide the secret to some one else.” 

‘**T warn you that I am a wretched confessor.’ 

‘* But I insist, though [ exact one condition.”’ 

* Any. 

‘“* You must not interrupt me.” 

‘*T promise. ”’ 

‘*'Very well, listen. 
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I tell it you just as I see it with 


my eyes and hear it with my ears this moment,” 
Mootla began. ‘‘I am a mere child. It is a warm 
summer day, and I am in a carpenter’s shop, some- 
where—for I never knew the name of the place—hunt- 
ing blocks for toy-houses among the shavings. In the 
center of the room there are two workmen, qnite near 
each other. They are intimate friends. One is using 
a broad-axe. He is trimming down a piece of timber, 
while the other makes mortice-holes in an end of the 
same great log. The younger man, who works with 
the mallet and chisel, is pale and much exhausted. 
Laying down his tools, he slowly raises his arms above 
his head as he drawls out, 

‘** You handle that axe so well, George.’ 

‘¢* Yes ?? murmurs the axe-man in a strangely inter- 
rogative tone, as the bright steel cleaves the sides of the 
tough beam. Now he stops chopping to glare vacantly 
at-the cold gray metal; now he resumes work more 
vigorously. 

***Tt seems so keen,’ the younger says. 

‘** And sure,’ the elder adds. 

‘¢* Life’s such a bore, I wish you’d split my head’ — 

‘* Poor fellow, he’s taken at his word. 

*¢ A flash of light and a new crash put an everlasting 
period to the dialogue. I see the axe’s blade buried in 
the skull of the young apprentice, while its handle stiil 
quivers in the elder workman’s grasp. 

‘*My God! the look of horror on that murderer’s 
face! It fades away, and the man falls in a swoon 
upon the floor. 

‘“T hear the rush of feet. Blanched faces gather 
round in awful silence. Iam not seen. They do not 
suspect me of the terrible crime. Why don’t somebody 
speak? How hideous is silence ! 

‘‘T see only one object in that room. Not the bleed- 
ing corpse, but the man who has done the murder, I, 
alone, have heard their conversation. I, alone, know 
how the young man begged for death. I crawl over to 
the prostrate chopper of wood. I understand the case. 
I stoop down and kiss his cold forehead. I forgive him 
—for I know that he only obliged a friend. They tell 
me that he also is dead. Strong men strive to tear me 
from him, but I beg to stay. They deny me this. I 
scream, ‘ He is my father!’ ” 

‘**Ts this true ?”’ exclaimed Walter, terror-stricken at 
the realism of the narration. 

‘*'True,’’? answered Mootla, solemnly ; ‘‘ but I swear 
to you that man acted without moral intent. I under- 
stand the psychology of that crime now. It was the 
correlation, the reciprocity of like thought simulta- 
neously present in two minds. We are told of danger 
in conjunctions of the. stars, of human ills that track 
the wake of an eclipse—what are they all, compared to 
the impulse that makes an innocent man a murderer ?”’ 

There was a long pause. Walter was dumb with 
amazement, ~ 

‘*TIt was all so horrible that I believe the average 
death rate in the village increased,’’ Mootla resumed, 
hearing anew her own thoughts. ‘‘There were two 
suicides soon after, and a boy lover strangled his sweet- 
heart.”’ 

Mootla rose with a start, and again walked over to 
the side of the lonely astronomer. The old man wel: 
comed her return, and re-established her comfortably in 
the chair. Then, having again focussed the telescope 
to her eye, he resumed the duty of guiding Mootla 
across the trackless moon. Walter, almost stupefied 
by the confession of his companion, only gathered frag- 
ments of the harangue. 

** Now, my lady, you will see along the eastern edge 
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of the lunar globe, standing out ’gainst the sky with 
stereoscopic brightness, the returning sunlight begin to 
break in a narrow but rapidly broadening line, The 
eclipse is coming to an end.”’ A half minute’s silence, 
and he resumed: ‘‘The bright line has now shot 
northward, until it illuminates the peaks around the 
Land of Hoar Frost and southward to the furthest con- 
fines of the Ocean of Storms, beyond which it streams 
across the Sea of Moisture to the borders of the Moonal- 
pine district with Ticho in the centre. The 
brilliant peak of Aristarchus begins to shine like a star 
in the advancing light, lady ; and behold, already the 
sunshine floods the shores of the Bay of Rainbows. 
Observe the gradual glow of the light on the cliffs and 
on the long headlands at either extremity of this water- 
less bay. It is not like the usual sunrise on the moon.” 

And the shadow crept slowly off, revealing region 
after region, until the whole round face of the moon 
shone silver bright again. 

Mootla rose, tossed the man a coin, and, calling 
Walter to follow, made her way toward the hotel. 

‘*Who’s that slender brown-haired fellow I saw you 
driving with on the road the other day ?” she asked. 

‘* In the dog-cart ?”’ 

"en? 

‘** That’s Jack Burnaby.” 

‘* Any relation to Burnaby, the famous New Yorker ?” 

«+ His:son.”? 

**O! is that all?” and Mootla laughed. 


‘*Burnaby is a senior class man, but he don’t give 
himself any airs—I mean, not on that account.”’ 

‘*T liked his looks very much,’’ Mootla admitted. 

‘* He’s a mighty fine fellow, and I’m sorry he’s going 
away from Cambridge,”’ replied Waiter. ‘‘ But, Mootla, 
tell me, didn’t you think that old astronemer very 
clever ?”? 

‘* Blessed if I know what he was talking about,’’ she 
said as they reached the porch. 

+ No ?”? 

She was silent a moment. 
ing him curiously in the face : 

‘Tl tell you what todo. Take the turning to the 
left, push open a green door, and get a drink. You 
look pale.’? Walter did not move. 

Mootla stamped her foot impatiently. 

‘*Go; get a glass of brandy, I say.” And, laughing 
merrily, she hurried across the landing to the stairway. 
Her tall, lithe figure stopped on the first step, and she 
kissed her fingers to him as she said, ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

When Waiter rose the next morning and descended 
to the office he found a note in his box. It ran thus: 


Then she exclaimed, look- 


“DEAR WaALTER—We find that we have accepted an 
invitation to dinner in Charlestown, this afternoon. Our 
good uncle had quite forgotten it, but remembered it by 
chance. He has chartered a steam tug, and we leave in 
a few minutes. You dine at ‘The Willows’ on Thanks- 
giving Day. Don’t fail to come. I find Uncle Cotton 
knows Mr. Burnaby, and he has promised to invite him. 
Bring him with you. Mootua.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE PRINCESS 
ONCE in fair Shiraz dwelt, the Arabs say, 

A Princess named in honor of the May, 

Because of her great loveliness, in whom 

The rose-bud May was quickening into bloom, 
May unawakened to that warmer June 

All bosom to the Bulbul’s pulse and tune, 

But nursing blushes for both bird and moon. 

In drowse of the dim Harem’s indolence 

An alien creature, quick of soul as sense, 

Her veins ran fire, and fragrance, and divine 
Intoxication—like the purple wine 

The same sun sweetened. Oh! so fair was she, 
In slim grace borrowed of the willow tree ; 

Yet all the woman rounding in the girl 

To ravishment, in rings of Orient pear] 

On pearl-pure arms and throat, and through the warm 
Gauze-glimmer where the veiled pomegranates charm, 
In dimpled cheek, with a distracting mole— 

As if, allured to flower-face for a rare 

Rich leaf, a lady-bird had lighted there— 

And, eyes more lustrous for their natural Rohl,* 
So fair, that rumors of a Queen-Rose ran 

On every breeze that blew from Gulistan, 

And king and princely lord of every land 

Within a whole year’s journey sought her hand. 
And she was wise withal—a pupil she 

Of Hafiz, who, in honeyed melody, 

Taught what the south wind whispered to the sky, 
What thoughts the bird had, what the butterfly, 
With all the esoteric things they say, 

The rose and jasmin, in a summer's day ; 

And wise with subtle wisdom of her sex, 
Half-hearted suitors wholly to perplex. 
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‘On this condition only I consent, 
From this condition no wise I relent,” 
* The Princess ruled: ‘‘ The man whom I shall wed 
Must bring to me—and I have heard it said 
This thing existeth somewhere on the globe— 
A feather from the wing of Abou Tob, 
One glorious feather !”’ 
‘““What! From Abou Tob?” 
The suitors groaned ; ‘‘The Phenix? We have heard, 
In tales of Araby, of such a bird. 
But who hath seen it? And its habitat, 
If not a fable, who shall tell us that ? 
The Princess holds our love in frank disdain 
She doth but flout us with her fancies vain.” 


So, in succession, all that came to woo, 

In courtly terms, but secret ire, withdrew ; 
Consigning, with a muttered malison, 

The lady to King Eblis—all save one. 


He was an Emir of those sunny lands 

Where Oman’s billows curl on coral strands ; 
And frankincense in forests did he own, 

And deserts strewn with beryl, and bright moon-stone, 
And emerald quarries, and pear! fisheries ; 
But in himself was richer far than these. 
Prince Camaralgaman, of Persian story, 

The Peri’s paragon of manly glory, 

Was not more beautiful in form and face, 
Nor worthier of a peerless woman’s grace. 
He also left the court, but not in ire ; 

Nay ! nor despairing. For the royal sire 
Had sanctioned, when entreated in adieu, 
With his fair daughter’s self an interview ; 


* In Eastern lands, a mole, one or even more, is considered an enhancement of beauty, and the ‘natural Rohl,’ rendering artificial 


darkening unnecessary, a distinguished charm * 

















And, at the mother’s bent brow undismayed, 
The daring lover of his mistress prayed, 

Though long his quest were, her reserve for him. 
And she, the coy one of the cruel whim, 

That had the hopes of countless suitors slain, 
To grant his bold petition was full fain ; 

She saw I know not what in his dark eye 

Raised to her veil, and answered graciously. 


And, thus encouraged, he set forth alone, 
And none knew whither—it was never known. 
But, on the twentieth day, he reached the brink 
Of a round valley, that appeared to sink 
Right through the world! A rapture of surprise 
Struck upward from a lake of Paradise, 
With capes and bays of summer-cloud and sky, 
In picture on its pure limpidity ; 
And green slopes, that outsilkened Samarcand, 
From circling crags flowed rippling to the stran? 
He heeded not, nor saw it. With fatigue 
And famine fevered, many an endless league, 
He wearily dismounted, all a-daze, 
And, turning loose his faithful horse to graze, 
Awaited blindly, on those rocky heights 
Flung down, the terminator of delights 
And separator of companions. 

Hark ! 
A rush of wings! And lo! the air is dark 
With clouds of birds, that fly forth numberless 
From trees unnoticed in his weariness ! 
And now beneath him o’er the lake they hover, 
Till all that picture of the sky they cover, 
Here on the wing, and there as they alight, 
With colored coruscations infinite, 
Lending a glory to the sunshine bright. 
Roused from exhaustion by the spectacle, 


‘* Here,” thought the Emir, ‘all may yet end weil ! 


The children these, no doubt. of Abou Tob, 
And this the plumage that makes poor the robe 
Of purple and the jeweled crowns of kings * 

In fluttering of innumerable wings 

It surely were not difficult to find 

One brilliant feather to the lady’s mind. 


Long did the Emir gaze upon the show, 

Until his wan heart kindled into glow ; 

And toil and trouble, and all but love alone, 
In fascination of the scene had flown. 

And oh! the wondrous iridescences 

Which flashed before him in that wilderness ! 
The blue, and bronze, and saffron, green and gold, 
The rose-tints, flame-reds dazzling to behold, 
And the predominant purples manifold, 
Glancing and quivering as they inter-run ! 

A shifting woof of wonder shot with sun, 
That nothing—not, in some enchanted mine, 
Gems that for Genii of the mountains shine, 
Accumulated in one living mass, 

Of their imprisoned lightnings—could surpass. 


So he descended into the deep dell, 

Shaded like a cup, holding his fortune—‘“‘ Well! 
And so he found the feather!’ Oh! no, no! 
The flock rose—vanished—leaving not a trace. 
(Was it a vision in that lonely place ?) 

And yet—the Himalayan after-glow, 

When sunset’s pomp departs, and darkness fills 
The lone heart in a hollow of the hills, 

Was never heavenlier than to him a light 

Of revelation when the birds took flight ; 

And he resolved that moment to return, 

And to the Princess, though the deserts stern 
Starved him to shadow therewithal, present 
Himself and his discovery, confident 

Of happy issue. 
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Painful was the way, 
On such secant fare subsisting day by day, 

That his poor steed died, foot-sore, faint, forlorn ; 
For his ounce sumptuous robes were roughly torn 
And way-soiled, and his sandals were outworn, 


And his young limbs shrank, and his eyes grew great 


With hollow rings in cheeks emaciate ; 

But ever on his inward sight a wing 

Was flashing, and his heart was caroling : 
The Pheenix is incomparably above 

All other things in beauty—so is Love. 

And every feather in the wings thereof 

Is tinged heart’s purple—such the plumes of Love. 
He hides him in the shadow with the dove, 
And suns him with the eagle—so doth Love. 
He to the masses, in his hallowed grove, 
Seems fabulous—a myth to many is Love. 
But whom the uninitiate know not of 

May be revealed in rapture—so with Love. 
Of nard and cassin, cinnamon and clove, 

He builds—and balmy is the nest of Love. 
He builds and burns, his very ashes prove 
Immortal—and his synonym is Love. 

*Twas evening ; and the heart of Gulistan 
Beat with warm welcome for the weary man, 


And heaven was touched to smiles. What turtles cooed, 


What liquid nightingales the roses wooed, 
And jasmins the night-violets, in the shade ! 


What white pavilions gleamed, what fountains played ! 


How, in a gold spray, sparkled Shiraz, crowned 
With dome and minaret, to the gardens round 
And the returning Emir! He had found 
That which he went to seek, he simply said, 
And to the bower of his beloved was led. 
Fair as the full moon from a twilight sea, 
Her veil half drawn, her tresses flowing free, 
Save for the diamond bodkins, free and far, 
Redundant, redolent, rippling star on star— 
A very incarnation of young Night, 

In tremor of warm gloom and dewy light— 


She rose up from the embroidered crimson pillows, 


Her heart had throbbed against in little billows, 
And then, the splendor melting into ruth 

As dwelt her dark eyes on the haggard youth, 
And expectation’s flush upon her cheek 
Blanching to softness, was the first to speak : 
“*The feather?’ and the sweet lips rest apart 
With that one word ; his hand upon his heart, 
The Emir answered : ‘Princess, it is here !”’ 

All radiant in a flash, she floated near : 

“To you at last, then, is my riddle clear. 

Ah! had you guessed it sooner !’? murmured she, 
‘* What suffering it had saved, what grief to me! 
The feather from the wing of Abou Tob, 

O, Emir, I accept! And if to probe 

The shallow-souled, put sham love to the touch, 
I tried a true devotion overmuch, 

Be generous, and forgive me everything ; 

I am so glad in the great gift you bring ! 


Transcending all things, place. and power, and pelf, 


Meekly I offer in exchange—myself !”’ 


Then, rosy to her hennaed finger-tips, 
As she unveiled her beauty from eclipse, 
The happy lover kissed them—and her lips. 


*Twas thus, the dwellers in the Nejed say, 
An Emir of Oman won the peerless Persian May. 


WiLiiamM GIBSON. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ANTHONY.—PART II. 


I RE-ENTERED the house that afternoon with a bitter 
feeling of guilt at my heart, and a longing to confess to 
Gontran the story of my temptation and victory. But 
I kept silent. Ah! would that I had spoken! At the 
root of my silence lay a willful, unconquered impulse ! 
At some future moment I might gain the courage to 
use this secret means I had secured of gazing beyond 
the bounds of my captivity. 

Days slipped past. The summer deepened and mel- 
lowed. I grew nervous, almost irritable. The memory 
of that little chink in the wall had begun to haunt me 
with unceasing pertinacity. More than once I saw 
Gontran narrowly watching me. He was far enough, 
however, from suspecting the truth. I slept ill and 
lost appetite. His solicitude took the practicable form 
of administering medicine. I inwardly smiled at the 
futility of this course of treatment, yet I made no ob- 
jections to it; I knew but too well the gnawing and 
relentless cause of all my trouble. Books ceased to 
interest me; I rarely walked alone in the garden, and 
when I did so the result was distressing beyond 
measure. By sure degrees I felt my own self-control 
deserting me. By sure degrees I comprehended that 
my present strength was only a feverish postponement 
of ultimate surrender. Ah, me! how slightly will they 
who read these lines, having their mightier temptations, 
their lives with far less trivial occurrences, realize the 
pain, the disgust, the torment which I was enduring 
now ! 

It was one evening about three weeks after the 
occasion of my momentous discovery, that I entered 
the garden, prepared to end all further longing and 
suspense. The time was not later than six o’clock ; 
the sun was low, but it still wanted an hour or so of 
setting. Gontran had recently quitted our apartments, 
and had told me that his absence would most probably 
last until nightfall. As I drew slowly and determinedly 
toward the aperture, I felt certain that the softened yet 
still powerful sunlight would allow me clearly to per- 
ceive whatever my expectant and eager gaze might rest 
upon. 

Nor was I disappointed. When I had boldly dis- 
placed some of the vine-stems and set my eyes close to 
the aperture, I at first doubted whether my own bewil- 
dered brain had not created some insubstantial vision 
which would presently fade into nothingness, and leave 
behind it what was truly tangible alone. But no; the 
scene which I looked upon, exquisite in its pastoral 
loveliness, remained uneffaced, unaltered. I drew a 
deep breath of intense enjoyment. as I continued to 
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gaze. I saw an undulating stretch of dark green sward, 
that seemed almost to dip its short, crisp verdure into 
the edge of a still, shining pool. Huge trees, with full- 
foliaged boughs, wrought upon the grass the delightful 
gloom which clothed it, but an occasional spot of golden 
sunshine, lying here and there like a fallen gem of 
untold brilliance, relieved the cool, sweet dusk. And 
yet, beautiful as I found this idyllic spot, it was only, 
after all, a sort of charming background—an appro- 
priate and perfect frame for another, a human picture. 
of surpassing beauty. 

Seated beside the pool on a fragment of moss-grown 
rock, I soon perceived a young girl, whose face, turned 
in my own direction, told me that her mood was medi- 
tative. Her hair was almost as golden as the spots of 
sunshine themselves ; her face was filled with an en- 
chanting repose that became its pure regularity of out- 
line, and its coloring tender as that of a rose-leaf. 

I had seen a woman for the first time in my life ; and 
this woman, as I realized but too keenly and speedily, 
was of rare, exceptional loveliness. I cannot explain, 
I can only chronicle, the tumultuous thrills that now 
swept through my veins ; nor have I any knowledge of 
how long my gaze had continued to rivet itself upon the 
aperture before this radiant creature rose from her seat 
on the rock and slowly strolled away. Then when she 
was no longer in sight I withdrew my eyes and sank 
into the rustic chair near by. The next moment 1 had 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

It seemed to me as if I had merely breathed, vege- 
tated, and nothing more, until now—as if until now I 
had been a darkness and at last the words ‘‘ let there be 
light ’? had sounded above me. I cannot describe what 
I felt as I presently rose, standing there in the twilight ; 
for to tell my feelings would be to probe the very roots 
of the human soul, and almost to cross that shadowy 
boundary-line between thoughts which hold concern 
with actual reason and thoughts which lose themselves 
in merely visionary conviction. 

Remember that my mind was one now stored with an 
opulence of learning—that both intellect and imagina- 
tion had fed for years upon the richest and most devel- 
oping nutriment—that I had acquired a knowledge and 
a worship of the beautiful in all its choicest forms. And 
remember, also, that I, a man, with the fine gold of his 
humanity refined into a spiritual sensitiveness which 
only a book-stored solitude such as I had continually 
known could ever really have produced, had found my- 
self brought suddenly before a woman whose beauty 
was like a glimpse of Paradise, and one whom the most 
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blunted and brutish nature must have thrilled to meet. 
The effect was a thorough and radical change in my 
whole being. 

That night I passed in utter sleeplessness. On 
the following day, because sure that Gontran had ob- 
served the singularity in my behavior, I did not ap- 
proach the garden at all, but staid within doors, and 
felt that the utmost cunning would now be required to 
evade the suspicions of my guardian. 

And as days lapsed along I practised such cunning 
with a success that showed what fervor of purpose in- 
spired me. After awhile, too, I succeeded in wearing a 
mask of hypocrisy with deceptive ease. I professed an 
interest in my former scholarly pursuits, when they had 
really lost all possible charm. I pretended an indiffer- 
ence concerning Gontran’s goings and comings, when 
in reality I was eagerly watching every opportunity for 
visiting the garden. And many such opportunities 
were afforded me. I saw her often. Twilight was 
usually her hour for seeking the placid pool-jeweled 
glade. 

I had never written a line of verse until I saw her, 
and now my thoughts seemed to set themselves to 
music, and the rhymes flowed from my pen with an 
amazing facility. I claim for these impassioned 
eulogies of her whom I had grown to worship no lofty 
or enduring place. They are doubtless of no worth ; 
enthusiasm, love, passion, went to make them, and 
possibly not a ray of genius. But, such as they were, I 
burned to lay them at her feet, and with a more than 
painstaking care I concealed the least evidence of their 
existence from Gontran. 

I at length yielded to my longing. One evening I 
stole to the aperture, and by means of a slight weight 
attached to the little folded paper which I bore thither, 
managed to throw just at the foot of the rock where 
she usually seated herself, the written proof of my 
adoration. 

A little while afterward she arrived. Oh, the inten- 
sity of anxious feeling with which I saw her discover 
the paper, stoop down, open it, and read! There was 
no name attached to my poem. It simply told her that 
she was beloved in secret by one whom she had never 
seen. I watched the rich, lovely blushes mount up and 
crimson her beautiful face, while she read with spark- 
ling eyes these most unexpected tidings. 

But suddenly, with the look of one whom some sharp 
fear assails, she crushed the paper in her hand and 
swiftly disappeared. For two days afterward she did 
not come again, and during this period I was utterly 
miserable, blaming myself bitterly for having been the 
means of causing her cruel alarm. 

At last, however, while I watched, on the third 
evening, in hopeless despair, she appeared once more, 
with a sweet, timid look, that changed, I fancied, to 
one of disappointment, as she swept the sward with her 
glowing eyes and found no second message lying there 
from her unseen worshiper. 

That look decided me. On the following day I threw 
a second poetic tribute beside the rock, and for many 
days after this I preserved my system of anonymous 
adoration as often as opportunity made it possible. 

When winter finally set in she ceased altogether to 
come. I was wretched at first, but soon found myself 
looking hopefully toward the still, distant spring. And 
during the winter a certain resolution was silently 
gaining strength within me. How little did poor 
Gontran ever dream of what I meditated! I think that 
with the first mild May day my resolution had become 
unalterable. , 


It was this: to find a means of leaving the garden 
and of meeting her whom I loved so passionately face 
to face. Provided she returned, as in days past, to 
that spot beside the pool, I should certainly meet her 
and plead my suit in person, throwing aside all previous 
disguise. . 

May drew near its close. On a certain evening of 
unusual warmth and mildness I was at my post near 
the aperture. She suddenly dawned upon me in all her 
perfect loveliness. I could scarcely refrain from crying 
aloud in my exceeding joy. One or two days later I 
had thrown her a message which begged that she would 
meet me at eight o’clock on the following evening. I 
watched her smiling, excited face while she read this 
communication. If she consented to my proposal she 
must leave a glove, a ribbon, or some such slight token 
on the rock near the edge of the pool. 

After perusing these, my last verses, she lingered for 
a long time, as if in pleased perplexity. I saw yielding 
in her face long before she indeed yielded ; and at last 
she dropped upon the rock a white flower which she had 
tremblingly unfastened from the bosom of her dress, and 
hurried away, like one who has committed a daring and 
shameless act. 

When I recall the day which has just passed, I 
marvel how I have ever had it in my power to conceal 
from Goniran the intense excitement under which I 
have been laboring; and yet I did conceal it, being 
well on my guard lest some absent-minded behavior 
should betray me, and at meals almost choking the food 
down my throat, so that no loss of appetite should 
rouse his suspicions. 

I had chosen the hour of eight o’clock in the evening 
for the reason that Gontran, after our final repast be- 
tween seven and eight, would almost invariably throw 
himself upon a large lounge in the library and sleep. 
During this interval my project must be carried out, for 
then would result the slightest danger of interruption 
or discovery. 

The means which I meant to adopt for leaving the 
garden were simple enough. On a nail in Gontran’s 
sleeping-chamber was one which opened the garden- 
door, a few yards away from the hidden aperture. I 
had only to possess myself of this key, steal down- 
stairs, find the door, and so carry out my full purpose. 

When evening came, my poor unsuspecting Gontran 
fell into his usual slumber upon the library lounge. It 
wanted about ten minutes of eight o’clock as I glided 
into the garden, holding the key in one hand and having 
the other pressed against my heart in a vain hope of 
stilling its wildly mutinous throbs. 

The act on which I was resolved seemed to me like a 
daring enormity. A feeling of absolute awe overcame 
me as I unfastened the little postern-door, and for the 
first time in my life of twenty-four years felt myself at 
complete liberty. True, however, it was a liberty 
seized instead of accepted. I had broken my bonds at 
last, and they seemed like something palpable, which I 
had flung off, and now saw lying before me with the 
most substantial evidence of disjunction. 

It was a midsummer evening, balmy, delicious, and 
illumed by a cloudless, perfect moon. So powerful, in- 
deed, were the beams of this superb moon, that I stood 
for several minutes thrilled with admiration at the ex- 
quisite beauty of the lonely glade whose massive 
silvered foliage arched itself in such graceful serenity 
above the dim-seen pool. 

She had not yet come. The great mossed rock, un- 
shadowed by any boughs, appeared literally bathed in 
moonbeams, and lacked only her presence to increase 
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its tranquil charm. As I caught up the flower which I 
found lying here, and pressed it passionately to my 
lips, a feeling of giddy faintness overcame me. I stag- 
gered back amid the denser foliage, more close to the 
edge of the pool. 

The faintness continued while I lay, during a space 
of several minutes, on the soft, cool turf. Presently 
there came the sound of approaching steps. I rose 
then, forgetting all else, except that she was near. But 
I think that she must have drawn quite close to the 
rock when a sudden feeling of intense shyness and 
modesty made me rapidly withdraw, quite obscuring 
myself from her view as she emerged, pale and expect- 
ant-looking, from the dimness. 

And then there was a silence, broken only by the 
fleeting wind among the encompassing trees. 

I saw her glance down at the rock and discover that 
the flower was gone. I saw her look questioningly 
hither and thither, as if believing that I had already 
arrived. And then I spoke, from the obscurity which 
engirt me. 

**Oh, my love !”? I eagerly murmured, ‘‘ how I shame 
to say it! And yet, I fear to meet you. I fear to 
come forth from my hiding-place, and let you look upon 
me !”? 

Instantly her face assumed a startled look. Then 
the alarm faded from it, and a beautiful expression of 
surprise touched every feature. Her lips parted, and 
for the first and last time in my life I heard the sound 
of her voice. 

‘* Why should you fear me ?”’ she asked, in low, mel- 
low, tremulous tones. “It is I who should fear you, 
whom I have never seen.’? And here it seemed as if 


some soft light, holier and purer than that of the moon, 


swept like a wave across her face. ‘‘ But I am not 
afraid,’? she went on. ‘‘I love you because you have 
shown me your soul, and because I feel sure that your 
face cannot be much less fair than that !”’ 

I waited a second after she had ceased to speak. I 
came forward with a tender, welcoming cry. Every 
vestige of reluctance had fled from my spirit. 

She drew toward me as I stepped forth upon the 
open sward, under the full splendor of the moon. She 
slightly lifted both hands at the same moment. The 
picture that she made while performing this gentle 
and yet vivid gesture was one exquisitely memorable. 

But when her glance really met my face she seemed 
as one whom some blood-curdling terror has suddenly 
confronted. She neither started back nor cried out. 
She simply gazed at me with eyes that slowly dilated. 
A strange bluish pallor passed with a sudden blighting, 
frosty effect across the rich fresh bloom of her beauty— 
a change that seemed completely to drain the warm 
color from lips and cheeks, to shrivel the perfect curve 
of the nostril, to leave the virginal face sunken, hag- 
gard, old. And then, just as a sharp cry of dismay 
left me, she dropped inertly upon the dusky, yielding 
sward. 

I did not so much as stoop to raise her. It swiftly 
occurred to me that she had simply fainted and 
nothing more—though I recall being assailed, at the 
same instant, by a piercing premonition of what had 
caused her supposed swoon. With a presence of mind 
that now seems unaccountable to myself, I took advan- 
tage of the knowledge which reading and even a little 
positive experience had taught me, and turned toward 
the near pool, thinking that if I hollowed my joined 
hands and dashed water in her face, the result might go 
far toward resuscitation. 

As I leaned over the edge of the pool and plunged my 


look into its weird-lit, crystal depths, an appalling sight 
froze me to the marrow. That sight was myself. 

Among all the fantastic whims and caprices of utter 
deformity which the most sinister imagination has ever 
produced in approximating toward an ideal of the 
horrible—among all imagined or depicted combinations 
of what is repulsive, demoniac, and yet wears a vaguely 
terrific semblance of human proportions—among all 
that fiendish populace of dread shadows which haunt 
the delirium-ridden bed, or throng about the drunkard’s 
madness—among all these unreal monstrosities engen- 
dered by baleful fancy, I am sure that the fearful 
visage which now glared up at me from the bosom of 
the pure pool it polluted, real and living and actual, 
was for gross extremity of hideousness the one trans- 
cendent and unmatched paragon. 

I do not know how long the frightful reflection fasci- 
nated me—far longer, doubtless, than I was then 
aware. For when I turned again toward her fallen 
shape, I uttered a faint, hoarse cry to perceive that 
Gontran was kneeling beside her. As his eyes met my 
own, I perceived that his face wore a look of agony, 
unmixed by one gleam of reproach. 

‘* Anthony !”’ he said, rising and coming toward me 
with outstretched hand, ‘let me, for God’s sake, take 
you back indoors !”” 

‘*No,’’ I answered, pointing toward the fallen form. 
** Help her !” 

Gontran slowly shook his head. He had stooped 
over me now, where I weakly cowered. ‘‘The living 
need help more than——’’ Then he paused, and I 
understood what the pause meant. 

I struggled to my feet. ‘‘She—she is not dead !’’ I 
cried, wildly. ‘‘Oh, Heaven! I will not believe that 
she is dead !”” 

He did not answer. Then I made a sort of stagger- 
ing rush toward the spot where she lay; but Gontran 
held me back. My strength to his had always been as 
a reed to an oak. 

* ** Tell me the truth !”’ I gasped, struggling impotently 
in his hold. ‘‘ Tell me, since you will not let me go to 
her and see for myself !”’ 

‘*The shock has killed her,’’ he answered, as if be- 
tween clinched lips. 

And after that I knew nothing more until I had 
waked from what must have been a long unconscious- 
ness, 

Gontran was beside me. I lay in my own familiar bed- 
chamber. My guardian was leaning above me. His 
face seemed to have aged ten years since I last looked 
on it. 

‘*Oh, Gontran,”’ I presently moaned, ‘‘ why have you 
let me live all these years? Why was it not killed at 
first—this monstrous abomination that isI? Ah, you 
have been terribly to blame !”” 

His words came faint and slow. 

‘¢ Were your curse sevenfold greater than it is,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘that would matter nothing to me, in one way. I 
love you. Think of that—only think of that now—I 
implore it !” 

“Not so!’ Icried. I gained a sitting posture, and 
uttered a bleak, wild laugh. ‘‘ Who was she whom I 
have killed ? Had you seen her before ?”’ 

The thick sweat glistened on Gontran’s white fore- 
head, A shivering sigh jarred his words as he said : 

**Yes; I had both seen and known her before. She 
was somewhat near of kin to you—a kind of cousin. 
Since childhood she has dwelt not far away. But she 
knew nothing of your existence—everything had been 
kept from her.”’ 
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I laughed again. 
and horrible. 

‘¢T think you have hated me all these years, Ralph 
Gontran, to have made me what lam! I think——” 

‘“‘Stop, Anthony !”’ he cried. His presence awed me 
now, as he rose, with one hand uplifted rebukingly. 
‘They would have shut you here in brutish ignorance 
all your days—have killed the mind because God had 
seen fit to spoil the body. For the first time in my life 
I uttered a falsehood when I said to them, ‘Give me 
the child; let me enjoy the retirement and solitude 
which must result to me from his captivity. You are 
afraid to give him knowledge—be assured, then, that 
be shall gain nothing of the sort from me.’ And I took 
you, Anthony, filled with secret exultation as I did so. 
‘I will make it my task,’ I told myself, ‘ to lighten the 
doom of this poor accursed creature—to lavish upon 
him all the instructive labor of which my studious years 
have made me capable. He shall rise infinitely above 
those who would have trampled him in the dust. While 
they believe that he mopes in complete mental dark- 
ness, his days shall be flooded with the sacred light of 
erudition ; and I shall grow to love him as deeply as I 
now pity him. His mere flesh-and-blood affliction shall 
constantly dwindle into something less and less before 
the one divine fact of an expanding intellect, a bright- 
ening soul. For I shall make the glory of both shine 
through all gloom of ugliness and distortion with a rich, 
transfiguring glow!’ And, Anthony, I have kept my 
word. For myself, at least, your curse had long ago 


The laugh must have rung hollow 


fallen from you. I love you, and to lose you would be 
loss untold. Surely you have wronged me when you 
declared that such love as mine could ever be con- 
founded with hate !”’ : 

Just as he finished I flung myself upon his breast. 
And a moment afterward, in sob-broken tones, I was 
exclaiming : “ Oh, if only I had not deceived you as I 
have done !’? And then, with my arms about his neck, 
with my head upon his shoulder, I told him the full 
story of that deception. 

And, even while I was narrating it, there stole upon 
me by slow degrees what I now know was the cold 
breath blown before the coming of a dark and deadly 
resolve. By dawn I shall have killed myself. It wants 
an hour of dawn, now. The low sobs of Gontran began 
in the other room as I myself began to write. He did 
not dream, doubtless, that I heard them then. Now 
they have quite ceased ; I think he has fallen asleep. 

If so, may his sleep be a deep one, and may he wake 
from it only when all is over ! Farewell, my 
peerless and unexampled friend ! Life would 
be one incessant anguish, now. I have not the courage 
to face that anguish. Rare, indeed, is your own high 
nobility of soul. And yet your work shall not end in 
failure. Somehow, somewhere, we shall meet again. 
Somehow, somewhere, you shall gain eternal recom- 
pense, as I shall render fitting and splendid thanks! 
— I prophesy it! Believe me, and 
wait! For the God who sees my misery at this dire 
moment will be merciful hereafter ! 
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Smr HENRY MAINE closes an important chapter of his 
“ Ancient Law” with the remark, ‘‘If, then, we em- 
ploy status, agreeably with the usage of the best writers, 
to signify these personal conditions only, and avoid ap- 
plying the term to such conditions as are the immediate 
or remote result of agreement, we may say that the 
movement of the progressive societies has hitherto 
been a movement from Status to Contract.”” Following 
out the analogy of Sir Henry, it may be said the move- 
ment in the government of college students ‘‘has 
hitherto been a movement from Status to Contract.’ It 
has been a movement from a condition in which the 
student was regarded somewhat as woman was regarded 
by the ancient law, as the object of whatever disability 
or ability her father or husband might impose, toa state 
in which the student is looked upon as a person capable 
of making and of keeping a contract. It has been a 
movement from a condition in which he was obliged to 
obey certain rules, often many and petty, in the making 
of which he had no voice, to a condition in which he has 
some influence in the forming of regulations which he 
is supposed to obey. 

In the early period the college government was a 
transcript of the colonial. It was strict, autocratic, 
and descended to trivial details. It recognized the 
social distinctions of families. Students were seated in 
their classes according to the rank of their fathers. If 
the younger brother was at home the servant of the 
elder, so at college was the freshman the “ fag” of an 
upper classman ; if an upper classman chanced to be in 
the presence of a freshman, the freshman was obliged to 
stand uncovered. The early practice at Harvard was 
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to administer discipline by means of corporal punish- 
ment. ‘‘ The delinquent kneeled, in the presence of the 
president, who superintended the person executing the 
discipline, and began and ended the chastisement with 
prayer.’’* ‘‘Boxing’’ also long continued to be a 
favorite method. It was a right regarded so essential 
to discipline that the exercise of it was expressly re- 
served to the president, professors and tutors. Among 
the rules of 1650 was one forbidding the use of that 
noxious weed, tobacco, ‘‘ unless permitted by the presi- 
dent, and the consent of parents and guardians, and a 
good reason first given by a physician.’? Fines were 
also imposed for many offenses, as absence from or 
tardiness at college exercises. In the middle of the last 
century at Harvard College no less than fifty-two such 
offenses were recognized. ‘‘ Absence from prayers’ 
cost two pence; ‘‘absence from public worship ”’ nine ; 
‘going to meeting before bell ringing,” six. The mulct 
for ‘‘ frequenting taverns’’ was not to exceed one shil- 
ling and sixpence, nor was that for ‘‘ profane cursing ”’ 
to be more than two shillings and sixpence ; for playing 
cards undergraduates might be fined two and sixpence, 
but graduates guilty of this serious misdemeanor might 
be obliged to pay twice this sum. Either ‘‘lying”’ 
or ‘‘ drunkenness ’’ was charged one shilling and six- 
pence ; ‘‘ tumultuous noises ’’ cost the same as “‘ lying,”’ 
and ‘‘rudeness at meals ”’ was valued at one shilling.t 
The rules, however, proclaimed for the control of 
students were often not so petty or ill-timed as were 





* Quincy, History Harvard University, I1., 134. 


+ These and other interesting items may be found in Quincy’s History, 
I1., 499-500. 
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the personal attempts of officers to enforce discipline. 

College rebellions, like civil, have usually sprung from 
some overt act of the governing power. In 1802, 
President Fitch, of Williams College, wrote: ‘‘ We 
have lately had trouble in college. The judgments 
we drew up and published to the classes respecting 
their examinations in March gave offense. Three 
classes in succession were in a state of insurrection 
against the government of the college. For ten days we 
had a good deal of difficulty ; but the faculty stood 
firm, and determined to give up no right. At last, 
without the loss of a single member, all were reduced 
to due obedience and subordination.’’ All college re- 
bellions have not ended so happily in reducing the stu- 
dents ‘‘to due obedience and subordination.” Six 
years later, in 1808, the Williams students petitioned 
the faculty for the removal of certain tutors. The 
faculty not only refused to grant the request, but also 
determined to make the petitioners acknowledge that 
they had done wrong in presenting it, and to exact a 
promise that the offense should not be repeated. Such 
an attempt was the height of folly. Intense excite- 
ment’ prevailed. At last the President acknowledged 
that he had been misinformed regarding the matter, 
and that the attempt should be abandoned. Thereupon 
the faculty, with the exception of its head, resigned ; 
and, unlike the result in the typical college rebellion, 
the professors and tutors, instead of the students, went 
home, and their chairs were filled with new teachers. 
At the present time it is probable that no endeavor 
so completely foolish would be made in a single one of 
our five hundred colleges. 

The difficulties in the governing of students have not, 
however, passed away with the disappearance of the 
status of the last two centuries. These difficulties in- 
here in the very nature of students, and in the relations 
in which they are placed. Students are of an age 
which brooks restraints with an ill grace. They have 
the conceits of a little knowledge, which are, perhaps, 
more difficult to control than the conceits of ignor- 
ance. They are removed from the sphere of the 
gentle admonitions, as well as of the firm rule, of the 
home. They realize the rights of early manhood with 
keen vividness, and but dimly its duties and responsi- 
bilities. They are conscious of their dawning intellec- 
tual and moral power, and failure has not taught them 
the limitations of this power. They are in association 
with scores or hundreds—an inflammable body to which 
each contributes the fuel of his own vigorous nature. 
They are inclined to regard the authorities with suspi- 
cion, even if not with positive dislike. They are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to any methods suggestive of official 
espionage. They believe the old political principle that 
‘* the best government is that which governs the least.” 
They accept their own imperium, but do not want it 
placed in imperio collegiale. 

These general difficulties have increased in recent 
years. The age of students is now four years in advance 
of a former average. The studies demand and create 
greater capacities and knowledge. Of old, the collegian 
was a college boy ; he is nowa college man. He feels 
that he ought no longer to be treated as if he were in the 
middle of his teens. He realizes that principles, not 
rules, should form the government. If he is able to 


select his subjects of study, is he not also able to guide 
the details of his conduct? If he is judged capable of 
casting a vote for a governor of the commonwealth, 
should he not be free from the monarchical control of 
what he is often wont to believe is an incarnate despot 
—the college faculty ? 





“liable to entertain toward their instructors. 





It needs no very wide opportunity of observation to 
affirm that the method of government usually pursued 
in our colleges is not successful. Despite the intellectual 
and moral character of college authorities, representing 
the noblest scholarship, the best culture, and often the 
most distinguished capacities for administration, the 
difficulties have proved too great. One need not cite 
as evidence of the failure such petty disorders as the 
lighter forms of hazing. Evidence of a more substantial 
sort is not lacking. Every year occur revolts of stu- 
dents against their rulers. Two years ago it was a 
conservative and distinguished college like Dartmouth 
which was the scene of the rebellion. Last year it was 
Hamilton, in which the students, stung by what they 
regarded as an affront to the memory of ex-President 
Nott, retired from the college, and in their action re- 
ceived, it is said, the support of their parents. This 
year it is a noble college like Princeton that is in a 
tumult. Princeton students aroused by an alleged 
‘* widespread espionage exercised throughout the college 
and town,” and by ‘‘an arduous system of examina- 
tions,’? held a mass-meeting, and issued an address to 
the trustees as well as a circular-letter. Thus the ex- 
plosion occurs in several colleges each year. It may be 
some trick which sophomores play on the freshmen, such 
as that recently attempted at Cornell, which received 
so much attention as to demand two extra editions of 
the college paper. It may be a plot to “blow up” 
a college building, such as was put into execution 
at Harvard several years ago. It may be a ‘‘cane- 
rush’ or a “‘ rope-pull,”’? at times friendly enough and 
at times harmless enough, but at times also everything 
but friendly and harmless, when broken limbs and 
sprained joints bear witness to the ferocity of the 
struggle. These facts indicate that the customary 
methods of college government are a failure. Although 
so lamentable a state of affairs does not exist in most 
institutions as is pictured by the following resolution, 
yet it suggests the sentiments which the students are 
This reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously in a meeting of more 
than five hundred of the students of Princeton: 
‘* Whereas, facts have been brought to our notice indi- 
cating a system of espionage which we deem cowardly, 
contemptible, and degrading, to wit: First, the em- 
ployment of servants to keep a close scrutiny on the 
students who come under their observation, and to re- 
port them to headquarters ; second, rooms are unlocked 
and desks opened ; third, that playing-cards are secretly 
taken from the rooms; fourth, that officers of the 
college have been .seen listening at doors, and gaining 
admission to rooms under false pretenses ; fifth, that 
the night-watchman has been seen peeping into lighted 
rooms on the first floor; sixth, that railroad officials 
have been invited to note down all students leaving 
town and to report their names. Resolved, 
that we hereby petition your honorable body to insti- 
tute a thorough investigation, with a view to reforming 
these abuses.”’ 

Although within a fortnight after the passage of this 
rather sophomoric resolution it was manfully rescinded 
by those who had so enthusiastically voted for it, yet 
the simple fact of its passage, even if contrary to all 
evidence, illustrates the sentiment which a large body 
of the students of a large college may, and for a time 
did, entertain toward their officers. Into the control 
of similar suspicions and enmity the students of every 
college are liable to fall. 

The comparative failure, therefore, of ‘‘ parental 
government’ suggests the question—What form of 
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government should be introduced into our colleges ? 
Two answers are possible : 

In the first place, the colleges may abdicate all at- 
tempt at the personal supervision of students. They 
may affirm that their duties to their students are ended 
when they have provided instruction, libraries, and 
other opportunities of intellectual culture. They may 
declare themselves to be simply machines for teaching 
and examining, and not preachers or police officers, 
This view is the favorite of many European universi- 
ties. A Halle professor remarked to the president of 
an American college: ‘‘ The professors assume no re- 
sponsibility for the personal character or behavior of 
students ; they are employed to give lectures, and not 
to govern students.” Oxford and Cambridge exert 
hardly more control over the manners and habits of 
their students than the ordinary policeman over the 
dwellers on the streets which form his beat. The 
result of the European method is not altogether satis- 
factory. Other causes than this lack of supervision 
contribute to the result, but the result is the prevalence 
of gross vices. The prevalence of certain vices in 
German and English universities is notorious. Evidence 
of it abounds. 

The experience of the colleges on the other side of 
the Atlantic does not encourage the colleges on this 
side to surrender all attempts of exercising personal 
supervision or control over their students. 

The second answer to the proposed question lies 
along the line of a democratic system of college govern- 
ment. Is it not possible to displace the monarchical 
method, and the ‘‘ parental’ fiction, by some form of 
self-government ? Isit not possible to make some form 
of self-government pleasant to students, and satisfac- 
tory in the view of the professors? I venture to be- 
lieve that in this democratic method lies a great hope 
for our colleges. Its value is no longer a question of 
theory merely ; its value is already somewhat deter- 
mined by experience. 

Colleges as widely separated and under conditions as 
various as those of the Illinois Industrial University, 
Amherst College and Bowdoin, have adopted a demo- 
cratic system of the government of students. As long 
ago as 1870, the students of the Illinois University, on 
the suggestion of its president, voted unanimously to 
try an experiment of self-government. ‘‘A commit- 
tee,’ writes the president, ‘‘ of some of the older and 
more experienced students was appointed to confer with 
the president, and to prepare the draft for a constitution 
and by-laws for the new government. This constitu- 
tion, finally adopted, provided for the election of a 
president, vice: president, secretary and treasurer by the 
body of students, and the appointment of a marshal 
and three judges by the president. These judges con- 
stituted the college court; and all violations of the laws 
were to be tried by them without jury. The law- 
making power was vested in the general assembly of the 
students, but an absolute veto was reserved to the presi- 
dent or regent of the university. Laws were made for 
the preservation of quiet and good order in the dormi- 
tory buildings ; against gambling, drinking, and keep- 
ing intoxicating drinks in the dormitories ; against 
violations of sundry rights of students; and against 
injury of college property. . The penalties consisted of 
fines varying in amount from a few cents to five dollars. 
Obstinate culprits, and those who refused to pay the 
fines, were to be reported to the faculty, who retained 
all power to suspend or to expel a student.”’ 

The system of government of Amherst College is 
quite as simple as that of the Illinois institution. The 


principle upon which it is founded is that “‘a student 
whose recommendations have been approved, and 
whose examinations have shown him capable of admis- 
sion to Amherst College, is received as a gentleman, 
and as such is trusted to conduct himself, in truthful- 
ness and uprightness, in kindness and respect, in dili- 
gence and sobriety, in obedience to law and mainten- 
ance of order, and regard for Christian institutions as 
becomes a member of a Christian college. The privi- 
leges of the college are granted only to those who are 
believed to be worthy of this trust, and are forfeited 
whenever this trust is falsified.”” In accordance with 
this principle two changes were in three years intro- 
duced into the college: one gave the individual student 
much greater independence of action, and the other 
allowed the formation of a representative body of the 
students to consult upon certain matters of common 
interest. These two changes and their advantages are 
described in a private letter of the president to the 
writer : 

“Tn administering college government we have aban- 
doned the theory that the college stands in loco parentis, 
a theory both untrue and impossible of application 
except by constant subterfuge, and as the average 
age of our students is over twenty-one, we have deemed 
it right that they should so far as possible feel the 
responsibility, and exercise the privilege of self-govern- 
ment. Three years ago we put into the hands of each 
student a brief set of administrative rules, stated in a 
form which showed them to be no arbitrary require- 
ments, but natural expressions of the obvious relations 
of the students and the college. These rules when ac- 
cepted by the student had the force of a contract rather 
than the authority of a law. They prescribed no 
punishment. Their violation ruptured the contract on 
which the student was received as a member of the 
college, and he ceased thereby to belong to the college. 
He was not sent away under college discipline or 
college censure, but was equally free to go or to stay. 
The college recitation-rooms were open to him as before 
if he chose to attend, but he would not be called upon 
to recite, nor would he receive any other attentions 
than any other outsider. If he chose to go to any other 
college, this college put no bar in his way. It took a 
little time for the new regulations to become well- 
adjusted, but the immediate effects were happy and 
they have continued to improve. It is the unquestioned 
judgment of the faculty that we have had in this way 
great gain both in regularity of attendance and 
standard of scholarship. It is believed by all here that 
never before was there such good and healthy work 
done in college, nor such pleasant relations between the 
students and teachers, or among the students them- 
selves, as since the new system was adopted. Probably 
no voice among the students or faculty could be raised 
for a return to the old methods. 

‘* When the system was first proposed to the college, 
the students were told that they might elect a House of 
Representatives or Senate of their own, for the deter- 
mination of such matters of college order as the presi- 
dent would deem best to bring before them, but this 
body was not organized till the close of the last college 
year. It consists of four seniors, three juniors, two 
sophomores, and one freshman, chosen by their ré- 
spective classes. The president of the college presides 
at the meetings of the senate, all of whose decisions 
must have his approval in order to be valid. Only good 
results have thus far appeared from this. It is hoped, 
and experience thus far warrants the expectation, that 
while all matters relating to instruction and courses of 
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study are retained under the exclusive direction of the 
faculty, matters of college order and decorum may be 
treated by the college senate, the students being thus 
trained in a healthy way for the responsibilities and 
duties of American citizenship.” 

The method of self-government introduced into 
Bowdoin College in the year of 1883, is at once more 
elaborate and narrower than the Amherst system. It 
is narrower, for it relates only to the administration of 
justice ; it is more elaborate, for the plan is worked out 
with much detail. The ‘articles of agreement ”’ pro- 
vide that ‘‘the administration of justice in the college 
shall be conducted by the president. representing the 
faculty, and a jury representing the students.’’ The 
faculty agree to leave to them the settlement of all 
matters relating to the peace, order, security, and good 
name of the under-graduate college community, except 
matters (1) of payments due to or from the college, (2) 
of rank, appointment or reward, (3) of conduct during 
recitations, declamations, or lectures, and (4) of attend- 
ance at required exercises,’’ The students also make a 
similar agreement. They ‘‘on their part agree to sub- 
mit to the jury all questions of certain prerogative or 
so-called ‘insult,’ between members of different classes, 
which cannot be privately settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, and to renounce and 
discountenance all resort to force as inconsistent with 
the self-respect and good name of a law-abiding com- 
munity.’? The general aim of the scheme ‘‘ is to secure 
truthfulness, prompt redress of grievances, fair treat- 
ment for all, and that education and self-restraint which 
come from participation in and submission to a repre- 
sentative government.”? In the execution of this 


scheme the students select a jury, consisting of repre- 


sentatives of each college class and prominent college 
society. The entire responsibility of making a fitting 
selection rests with the students. Of this jury the 
president is not a member, but bears to it a relation like 
that of a judge to a civiljury. ‘* He may present to 
them any matter of business, may assist them in any 
way that they desire in the discharge of their duties, 
may point out to them omissions or errors in their 
ascertainment or appreciation of facts, or remonstrate 
with them for undue levity or severity in their decisions. 
But he cannot control their legitimate action as jury- 
men, and he cannot call upon them to perform any 
duty as jurymen which is not plainly committed to 
them in these articles.’’ It is expressly declared that 
it is not intended that members of the jury ‘‘ shall act 
as policemen or detectives.”?> They are, however, ex- 
pected to use their ‘‘ personal influence to allay excite- 
ment and prevent disturbance ;’”’ and ‘‘an intelligent 
interest in whatever is going on in college’’ is looked 
upon as an “important qualification for the position ” 
which they hold. Of offenses there are four grades, run- 
ning from ‘‘ deliberate falsehood ’’ to ‘‘ minor offenses,” 
and with penalties extending from ‘‘ dishonorable dis- 
missal from college ”’ to “‘admonition.”’ In every case 
submitted to it, the jury are to find two verdicts, one of 
fact and one of opinion. The verdict of fact states 
the facts which the jury has learned ; the verdict of 
opinion states the grade to which the offense belongs. 
The former must be agreed to unanimously, the latter 
by at least a majority. The jury has, however, no 
power to decree a specific penalty or to enforce its 
decisions. The passing of sentence is a duty entrusted 
to the judge, who is the president. The president is 
obliged to give a fair opportunity to the accused, to say 
whatever he may wish in his behalf; he may exercise 
his pardoning power and remit the penalty wholly or in 


part. He cannot, however, impose a heavier penalty 
than that allowed by the verdict. It is, however, his 
duty and privilege to ‘‘ decide all questions of jurisdic- 
tion and validity of decisions. ”’ 

The general good order of Bowdoin College for the 
year has failed to afford opportunities for the testing 
of the value of these rules. But it is not an unsafe 
inference that the very introduction of this system of 
self-government has contributed to the prevalence of 
this good order. Its simple presence has helped to do 
away with the need of it. 

The advantages of this democratic system, as ap- 
plied in Illinois University, Amherst College, and Bow- 
doin, are not of many distinct kinds, but they are of 
great worth. Their value is not measured by number 
but by weight. The greatest worth lies in the fact that 
the system tends to promote right feeling between the 
students and the officers. It tends to do away with 
that misunderstanding between the parties which lies at 
the basis of most college disturbances. That sense, 
almost natural to students, of unjust treatment on the 
part of the faculty is removed. They know their peers 
and not their masters are their judges. They become 
one party to a contract which, if broken by them, they 
know simple justice requires that they suffer certain 
specific penalties. Regard thus displaces indifference, 
respect disrespect, and, perhaps, even friendship hate, 
in the relation of the student to his superior. To gain 
these results is, at least, the tendency of the system. 

Its worth, too, in fitting the student for the responsi- 
bilities of active life should be noted. This advantage 
is spoken of with much emphasis by the colleges em- 
ploying the method. The student is taught a proper 
independence. He is constantly placed in relation to 
law. He is also asked to consider the relation of his 
—— or, perhaps, of himself, to broken 

Ww. 

Although the direct purpose of every college is the 
promotion of the welfare of the students, and not the 
cultivation of the leisure of the professors, yet the dem- 
ocratic system tends to relieve the faculty of many 
harassing cares and perplexities. Every president and 
officer know too weli the amount of time, and of physi- 
cal and intellectual energy consumed in the adminis- 
tration of discipline. This department is one which, if 
not demanding so much time as that of instruction, 
does occasion much more anxiety. To avoid all occa- 
sions of disorder, to settle satisfactorily whatever dis- 
orders may have broken out, to prevent and to quell 
rebellions, are duties to which every faculty is obliged 
at times to devote prolonged attention. The tendency 
of the democratic method is to transfer these burdens 
from the officers to the students ; and upon the shoul- 
ders of the students they do not rest with that oppres- 
sive weight which often results in breaking down the 
physical vigor of college officers. 

With these advantages are allied, of course, certain 
disadvantages. As a man has the fault of his virtues, 
so this system is liable to be weakened by the defects of 
its excellences. It succeeds in developing the self- 
respect and independence of the students. But self- 
respect carried far enough becomes self-conceit, and 
independence may develop into lawlessness. The pres- 
ident of the Illinois University remarks that ‘ the high 
practical appeal made to the manhood of the students, 
and the exercise by them of such important responsi- 
bilities, tend naturally to over-excite their self-esteem, 
and to exaggerate the spirit of independence.’’ But he 
also atlirms that ‘tthe good understanding between the 
students and faculty has rarely” been thus disturbed. 
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This evil presents, perhaps, even less peril in the col- 
leges of the East than of the West. 

Another danger to which the system is subject lies in 
the possibility of a decline in its efficiency. The enthu- 
siasm with which its adoption is greeted may disappear 
with the increase of its duties. As in any scheme, 
also, the officers may fail to prove themselves worthy. 
But these perils, experience indicates, may be avoided. 
President Gregory, who certainly has possessed the 
largest experience of this method, says, in reference to 
this danger: ‘‘The increase of offenses has soon 
aroused the sleeping energy of the youthful rulers ; or, 
if still apathetic, the hints of their constituents have 
admonished them of their duty. The faculty have also 
watched over the progress of affairs ; and the regent, 
by a timely chapel talk, has, when necessary, reinforced 
the government by recalling the minds of all to the 
serious character of the experiment, and to the supreme 
importance of their work.”’ 

Perhaps the most potent peril to which this demo- 
cratic scheme is subject is that of over-organization. 
The machinery of government may fall through its 
own weight. At the close of the last college year of the 
Illinois Industrial University its democratic method 
was abandoned. The duties which it imposed became 
too heavy for the students to incur. By reason of the 
official relation of the University to the State, the 
course of procedure under it was beset with peculiar 
difficulties. For these and other reasons the students 


returned to the faculty the power which they had re- 
ceived. But this surrender constitutes an objection 
rather to a certain application of the democratic prin- 
ciple than to the principle itself. The Bowdoin system 
may be subject to this difficulty ; the machinery may 


prove to be too cumbrous and heavy for the care and 
strength which students may be able to devote to it. 
Experience alone, however, can indicate its worth as a 
working system. The Amherst scheme appears to be 
less open to this objection of over-organization. 

The general condition for adoption of some scheme of 
this nature lies in the success of the attempt to unite 
the best classes of students in its support. If it is im- 
possible thus to unite them the scheme is a preordained 
failure. If they can be thus united, its success is as- 
sured. In this. respect the democratic system in the 
college is like the democratic system in civil society. 
Its worth depends upon the interest in it of the indi- 
viduals of the best character. But that the ablest 
students do thus unite with great willingness is the 
testimony of those colleges into which the system has 


been introduced. It is not to be questioned also but 
that the advantages of this method and the evils of the 
old method are both so great that the students who 
have at heart the welfare and reputation of the college 
will join hands in the support of the scheme. 

It may also be questioned whether the plan is as ap- 
plicable to a college with a large number of students as 
to a college with a small number. It may indeed be 
beset with certain difficulties in Harvard with a thou- 
sand students, from which it is free in Amherst with 
three hundred. Offenses cannot in so wide a field be 
detected with ease. The individual offender becomes 
lost in the large body ; the personal influence of student 
over student is less. These disadvantages might per- 
haps, in case experience gained their force, be removed 
by allowing each class to have a governmentory system 
ofits own. This method would give to the large college 
the same advantages in this respect which the small 
college enjoys. 

But, even should no system so elaborate as those de- 
scribed be introduced, every college faculty may fittingly 
ask its students to appoint a representative committee of 
their number, with whom it may consult upon all matters 
of common interest, The students of every college would 
gladly avail themselves of such a privilege. The com- 
mittee might hold their position for a college term, or 
year. Such mutual consultations would be of advan- 
tage to both parties. They would be the means of 
communicating to the officers the desires of the stu- 
dents. They would prove to the students the difficul- 
ties under which a college labors in much of its admin- 
istration. They would tend to promote a sympathy 
between officer and student which would be of value 
to each. 

It is more than probable that along this line of the 
consultation of the faculty with representative commit- 
tees of the students will the endeavor for some sort of a 
democratic system be made in most colleges. This 
method is so simple that it can be applied without the 
setting up of any elaborate machinery. It is as satis- 
factory to the students as it is honorable to the officers, 
Williams College, under the stress of recent disorders, 
has adopted such a measure. At the suggestion of the 
faculty, each class appointed a committee of three of 
their own members, to confer with the officers regard- 
ing certain subjects connected with the internal man- 
agement of the college. Harvard College has had for 
a@ year a similar committee, composed of twenty-four 
students ; and its value, both to those whom it repre- 
sents and to the faculty, is generally acknowledged. 

CuaRLEs F. Towne. 
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“Tuy say ’’ I could get her, but then 
I’m not quite so vain as some men ; 

So I doubtingly smile, 

Though I think all the while— 
‘You'll do, at a pinch, Jenny Wren.”’ 


‘‘They say ’’ I could get her, but then 
I’m not near so vain as some men ; 

I’ve been snubbed on ‘The Hill,”’ 
And—yes, hang it! I will— 

“*T’ve come to the pinch, Jenny Wren !’’ 


“‘They say’ I can get her, but then 
My vanity never again 

Shall heed to their rant ; 

One says that I can’t, 

And that one, alas! Jenny Wren ! 


EDWARD N. BARRETT. 









































































































































































































































































































Sentiment in Politics. 


A GREAT deal of didactic energy was wasted by the 
‘* Independent ’’ element of the Republican party, pend- 
ing the contest for nomination, in denunciation of 
sentiment as an element of political action. It is all 
very well to declare that a candidate should be selected 
simply as the result of a cold-blooded analysis of the 
comparative merits of various aspirants. Theoretically, 
it is no doubt true ; and it will perhaps be reduced to 
practice in—Utopia. While men remain human beings, 
however, the popular choice will always fall upon a 
popular favorite. Men of striking intellectual charac- 
teristics, or whose names are associated with great 
achievements or romantic incidents, are sure to be pre- 
ferred to those whose lives are without such striking 
peculiarities, no matter how near to theoretical perfec- 
tion they may be thought to be. It seems unfortunate 
for the country and the world that this is so; but senti- 
ment is always stronger than pure reason. It is well 
that it should be, too, since a man’s heart is, in most 
cases, a better instrument for measuring the character 
of another than his head. If he is to have but one of 
these means of judging, by all odds let him choose by 
sentiment rather than by reason. It is, of course, im- 
possible to change the basis facts of history, no matter 
how desirable it might seem to doso. Men love human 
beings better than mere abstractions. The contempt 
expressed by a noted practical politician for ‘‘ a damned 
barren ideality ’? was not wholly without reason. Par- 
ties are made up of average men. They demand not 
the ideal, but the congenial and comprehensible. It is 
not true that a leader is never better than his party. He 
may represent it at its best, but in some point he must 
touch its universal manhood and stir its very bottom 
impulses. The best man who ever lived on earth, 
unless he have some human weakness or an overflowing 
sympathy, can never hope to be a successful aspirant 
for popular honors in a republic. It may be all wrong, 
but it is an inevitable result of the appeal to public 
favor. The highest intellectual power is utterly with- 
out value in such a contest, unless it is allied to some 
attractive phase of humanity. To say that a man has 
done his duty, his whole duty, and nothing but his 
duty, is not enough. He must have done it in some 
picturesque and striking manner, or under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty or danger, to entitle him to the 
glory of public approval. It is this which so univer- 
sally makes the daring seldier a popular favorite, and 
he who is not a soldier must possess some equivalent of 
soldierly emprise if he would hold the public heart. He 
who would eliminate sentiment from politics in a re- 
public may be a good man—his motives and aims 
may be of the highest ; but he will be a failure, so far 
as the accomplishment of specific results is concerned. 
Men who rule and govern republics must be made of 
flesh and blood. It was Lincoln’s humor and poverty 
and quaint, tender individuality that enabled him to 
win the public heart in an instant and hold it forever. 
It was Grant’s dogged determination and inscrutable 
silence that gave him power over the national mind. 
It was Garfield’s unpropitious boyhood and his appar- 
ent sympathy with the average life by which he was 
sos saa that made him so universally beloved 
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In all these cases there were, of course, other and 
more valuable attributes of mind, the exercise of which 
brought the possessor into prominence and made him a 
fit subject for popular favor. But, without these quali- 
ties, which especially appealed to our universal human- 
ity, or their equivalents, they could never have been 
successful leaders in a popular government. The man 
who attempts to push a leader to the front without 
bringing into bold relief those qualities which show 
him to be nearest of kin to the masses of electors, may 
be a man of good intentions, a devoted patriot, and a 
very sound political theorist, but he is, nevertheless, a 
fool. He is butting his head against an immovable 
rock, and is the worst possible enemy of the man whose 
political fortunes he has taken in charge. 

This was the position assumed by the anti-Blaine 
elements at Chicago. At the outset they began by de- 
crying sentiment, as an element of politics. They 
demanded simply a cold, intellectual weighing and 
measuring of individual merits, upon a scale provided 
by themselves. The result was that, while they formed 
a body embracing a very considerable proportion of 
the ablest and most deserving men of the party, the 
independents were, in effect, only a loose, uncompacted, 
unseasoned force. They had but two things in com- 
mon : the one a pure negation—hostility to Mr. Blaine 
—and the other an indefinite yearning for the unattain- 
able. Such motives are very often effective in opposi- 
tion to an established policy. Mere discontent may unite 
elements which shall defeat a strong man, but it can 
never furnish the popular backing necessary to sustain 
one who is to be selected to do great things. Sentiment 
always has been stronger than mere intellect in con- 
trolling the public preference, and always will be. 

The charge which lies properly against the managers 
of the anti-Blaine forces. at Chicago, and which the 
hundreds of thousands of Republican voters who are 
dissatisfied with the result have a right to bring against 
them is, that they attempted to control human agencies 
by superhuman instrumentalities. Instead of dwelling 
upon those elements of character which would really 
have tended to give their candidate a popular follow- 
ing—his dry, caustic wit, his quaint intrepidity of 
mind, his charming domestic life, and his queer, blun- 
dering, almost absurd, fondness for the country life— 
they carried their condemnation of sentiment so far as 
thoroughly to emasculate their ideal of any human at- 
tribute, except the bare incidents of intellect and up- 
rightness. Men of sense should have known better. 
Men who are fit to be trusted with leadership would 
never have committed such a blunder. 

Worse than this, however, was the error committed 
in taking up Mr. Edmunds at all. Months before the 
convention sat, the fact was clearly developed that the 
conflict would be Blaine against the field. There was 
one man who had behind him a force of sentiment and 
enthusiasm that no other could match. He was a clean 
man, of strong individuality, and bearing a name which 
of itself was stronger than any other man’s person- 
ality. Unfortunately he was a young man, and the 
son of our most loved hero-martyr. These men were 
unalterably opposed to Blaine as the representative of 
a sentiment which they could not approve. They were 
so censoriously wise, however, that they would have 
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nothing to do with Robert Lincoln, not because he was 
at all objectionable, but from fear that they would be 
charged with sentimentality. They wanted no senti- 
ment in politics. They were not absolutely certain 
that he would prove to be their ideal. They were not 
sure that any one without gray hairs could be wise and 
grave enough for them. They could not consent to 
honor the father’s memory by the nomination of the 
son. They were willing he should have the second 
place, but it was not until they saw that the struggle 
was hopelessly lost that they were willing to put him 
in the lead. If these men had wisely selected their 
candidate, remembering that sentiment is quite as potent 
in politics as in love, they would easily have defeated 
the man whose nomination they now deplore. Senti- 
ment is not only a proper but a most important ele- 
ment of politics in a republic. The attempt to elimi- 
nate it, and substitute therefor the lucubrations of pure 
reason must always fail. Such theories may, perhaps, 
find enough supporters among the people to defeat par- 
ticular candidates, but they will never muster strength 
enough to control elections, and accomplish positive 
results. Talk about a third party, under the leader- 
ship of such men, is the most absurd folly. They may 
tear down, but they never can build up. 

The part of true wisdom is not to despise sentiment 
in politics. It is the Archimedean lever by which the 
world of human thought is moved and directed. The 
sagacious statesman instead of declaiming against it 
will mold, direct and utilize it. He will offset a vicious 
sentiment with a better one; will avail himself of all 
such fortuitous aids to the cause he desires to promote, 
and, above all.things, will remember that popular gov- 
ernment is nearly always a choice between two evils. 
We can rarely have everything in parties or in govern- 
ment as we desire. It is always better to take the 
chance of good than the certainty of evil. A recogni- 
tion of these facts by the independent element at the 
outset of the struggle for the nomination, would have 
given us a candidate more popular than Blaine, without 
flaw in his record, with no factional opposition, giving 
promise of a most honorable career, and sure to secure 
victory at the polls. The fact that we have not such a 
candidate must primarily be laid at the doors of the 
impracticables who believed their own opinionated 
scoldings would be of more weight in the convention 
than the underlying principles of humanity. If they 
have learned that it is necessary to awaken admiration 
and love, as well as mere respect, in order to secure a 
popular following for a candidate, they are in the way 
to learn how to succeed in the control of a great party. 
Without that lesson they may be valuable as skirmish- 
ers or privateers upon the line of principle, but they 
never can be of any material value so far as the achieve- 
ment of affirmative results is concerned. They may be 
able to defeat an improper candidate by helping to put 
in power a dangerous party ; but no man can ever lead 
a party to the accomplishment of good works upon such 
a principle. 


The Duty of the Hour. 


Wu Art furnishes a proper basis for a new party ?—is a 
question that very many people are asking themselves 


just now. As a rule, a party has no excuse for exist- 
ence unless it has some new and valuable affirmative 
proposition in policy or economics to propose or up- 
hold. It is not claimed that there is any such basis for 
a new party at the present time. The especial advocates 
of such a course declare that the underlying principles of 


the new organization are to be (1) Reform of the civil 
service ; (2) purity of administration ; (3) honest men 
for office. These are three excellent propositions which 
should command the assent of every good citizen. The 
only trouble with them, as distinctive principles for the 
organization of a new party, is that they are already a 
part of the framework of both the great parties of the 
country. It is impossible to make any stronger claim 
to these very principles than both the Republicans and 
Democrats now make. But it is claimed that neither 
of these organizations live up to their professions in 
this respect. Suppose this claim be granted, what 
then? Is there any guarantee that the new organiza- 
tion would do any better? We are told that the char- 
acter of the men composing it offers such a guarantee. 
If it is ever to be a dominant party, it must comprise a 
majority of the voters, and the character of that major- 
ity will not differ greatly from the character of the 
present majorities. But we are told that the purpose 
of the proposed organization is not to become a domi- 
nant party, but to hold a check on other political 
organizations, and compel them to put forward fit and 
proper men for office if they desire success. In other 
words, the proposed party of reform is intended to wear 
a Republican coat one day and a Democratic garment 
the next. Its members are supposed to be willing to 
give their votes one day to aid a Democratic candidate, 
and the next to secure the success of a Republican, 
Such an organization can never serve any good or 
patriotic purpose. It may do for theorists and scolds ; 
but for practical, earnest men, who regard political 
action as a moral duty, no such shifting scale of obliga- 
tion can be set up. Between the Democratic and the 
Republican party there is a gulf that no pretense of 
similarity can bridge over. They may go into the 
coming conflict under precisely the same formal declara- 
tions—as there is every probability that they will under 
very similar ones—since the Democratic policy of late 
has been to parallel as nearly as may be the line of 
Republican doctrine; yet that would not affect the 
essential difference. The Republican party represents 
one line of thought, one class of mind, one theory of 
national existence, and the Democratic party another. 
Between these there is no middle ground. The one is 
progressive ; the other obstructive. The one means 
strength and the other weakness. The one looks to 
the future for better things ; the other worships a past 
long since dead. Either of these may be untrue to 
itself. It may nominate unworthy men, or seek by 
some pretense of change to gain advantage of the other. 

In such a case the honest partisan may well 
hesitate in regard to his duty. There are then three 
courses open before him: (1) he may overlook the fact 
that there is a vital difference between the animating 
impulses of the two great parties, and, to punish his own 
for an act which he disapproves, he may give his vote 
to its great antagonist ; (2) he may decline to actively 
promote the enemy’s success and merely refrain from 
voting at all; (3) he may join an organization like that 
of the proposed third party, and cast his vote with 
those who do not expect or desire success, but take 
this course merely to organize and emphasize their 
protest. Between the first of these courses of action 
and both the others, there are two distinct and 
material differences. By the first, the voter not only 
deprives of his vote the party which he for the time 
abandons, but gives it to the enemy ; thus counting two 
votes against those he desires to punish. By this 
course he also swells abnormally the ranks of the 
opposing party, and, whether he desires it or not, gives 
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them the advantage of apparently overwhelming num- 
bers in any future contest. The other two courses are 
precisely similar in their practical results. By pursuing 
either the voter simply takes away one vote from the 
party he desires to rebuke and gives nothing of strength 
to the enemy. The only essential difference between 
them is that the third party may show conclusively the 
strength of the intended protest, which in the other 
case is merely left to be inferred. In the present contest 
it seems likely that all three of these courses will be 
open to the dissatisfied Republican. Which of them he 
shall adopt, if either, is a question that each voter 
must decide for himself. 


How We Feel. 


SomE of our ardent Blaine contemporaries are 
making merry over the fact that THE CONTINENT 
announced a belief some time ago that Secretary 
Lincoln would be the nominee of the Republican 
convention. Our opinion was based upon a clear 
perception of what would be for the true interests of 
the party. Perhaps no better proof of the wisdom 
of our choice could be given than the fact that a very 
considerable portion of the most active and influential 
men of the Republican party -have already declared 
their intention not to support the nominee. Had Mr. 
Lincoln been selected, instead of a divided party he 
would have had a united one, and instead of success 
being now problematical it would have been already 
assured. We have never been a ‘“‘ boomer.”” We ex- 
pressed our opinion freely as to the probability and the 
advisability of Mr. Lincoln’s nomination. For the 
rest, we left the matter with the delegates. They 
decided against us, and the matter now stands with 
the country. Perhaps there is no man in the country 
to whom the defeat of the Republican party would 
seem a more grievous ill than to us. Personally we 
have no sort of interest in it, one way or the other. 
We seek nothing from any party. To the Republicans 
alone we have looked for hope of better things. We 
see no chance for improvement under the Democracy. 
Not only its professed principles, but what is far 
more important, its underlying spirit and the character 
of its controlling elements, lead us to regard it with 
distrust. Anything that tends to make possible its 
ascendancy is, therefore, a matter of profound sorrow to 
us. The Republican party may be strong enough to 
elect Mr. Blaine ; but one thing is certain, Mr. Blaine 
is not strong enough to bring back into the Republican 
party those worthy and potent elements which his 
nomination has driven away. It takes a great deal to 
drive away from the Republican standard the old guard 
who have contributed to secure its victories and push 
its triumphal car along the path of well-doing. It is 
folly for any man to declare that a party is made any 
better or stronger by the defection of such men as Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Beecher, and those who stand with them on 
this matter. It is folly, too, to feign to despise the in- 
fluence of such journals as the New York Times, 
Harper’s Weekly, the Springfield Republican, the Boston 
Advertiser, the New York Examiner, and the like. It 
is useless to deny that these journals have been active 
Republican influences, and with their vast circu- 
lation will have an immense weight in the present 
campaign. The Republican party, even with their 
support and an irreproachable candidate, has not found 
victory an easy matter heretofore. If it shall succeed 


in spite of their opposition, it will only establish still 
more clearly the amazing vitality of the party, and the 








devotion of the American people to principle, under 


whatever burthen it may rest. For ourselves we say 
frankly that we regret the action of the Convention 
more than words can express. With this there is not 
mixed one atom of pique or rancour. We.have given 
something of thought and labor to the Republican 
party. We have been most devout worshipers of its 
principles. To our view it embodied the very essence 
of democratic liberty and substantial progress. Our 
faith was given to it with an intensity that knew no 
doubt. We felt that its great glory was the appeal, too 
strong to be denied, which it made to all the best ele- 
ments of our American manhood. To note the fact 
that, by the action of its chosen representatives, in 
convention assembled, it has cut off from its support a 
body of earnest workers whose patriotism, courage, 
and devotion to principle no man can deny, is to us a 
matter of overwhelming sadness. 


Pirates—English and American. 


THE author of ‘‘ John Bull et son Isle’ concludes a 
humorous letter in regard to the absurd things said 
about him with the pithy observation that, ‘from 
Horace’s time down to our own, the authors of books 
that sell have never been appreciated by the authors of 
books that do not sell.”” The remark is perhaps original 
enough, but the idea is one that had occurred to some 
others before it was formulated by Mr. ‘‘ Max O’Rell.” 
It is amusing, however, to note his indignant fling 
against ‘‘ the three gangs of New York publishers who 
stole my book,’? and who, he complains, have not paid 
him so much as ‘“‘sixpence.’”? In common with all 
foreign authors, he feels himself very greatly ag- 
grieved by such course. It is aggravating, but he has 
no right to speak of these publishers as ‘‘ thieves.” 
They simply do a lawful act, precisely what English 
publishers do under like circumstances, and what they 
have a perfect right to do. All this frothy clamor 
about “thieves” and “pirates” is but a part of the 
illogicality of the literary genus. The publisher is only 
a literary merchant, who takes what he can get for 
nothing, rather than what he has to pay a price for. 
We are sorry he can do it—not only for the sake of the 
foreign author, but for the sake of ourselves, whom it 
hurts much more, Even to-day the United States is a 
better field for book-selling than England, and twenty 
years hence it will be twice as great a consumer. If we 
could only put English books on a level with ours as to 
copyright an author might make a living by his pen. 
It is useless and silly, however, to abuse the men who 
merely do what the law allows them to do. Nor is the 
fault all with us. England only favors international 
copyright as a means of establishing a monopoly of 
English manufacture of books on this side the Atlantic. 
We are willing to give the author his copyright, but we 
are not willing to give the English publisher a monopoly 
in this country. It is unfortunate for the author who 
sees his books multiplied without profit to himself, but 
that misfortune should not make us unjust to a man 
who merely does a lawful thing in a lawful way. Such 
an act is nothing to the outrage that English publishers 
sometimes perpetrate upon poor, unoffending American 
writers. Some years ago we published a novel under a 
nom de plume. A short time afterwards we noticed re- 
views in some English journals of a work very like it in 
plot and general character, but having another title, 
and entirely anonymous. We wrote to the publisher, 
making inquiry about the matter, and after some delay 
obtained a copy, accompanied with the explanation that 
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the delay was occasioned by the sale of the entire edition. 
Upon examination we found that not only the title but 
the entire work had been tampered with. The most 
amazing and absurd liberties had been taken with the 
characters and incidents, and the dialogue, as we were 
coolly informed, had been “‘ entirely revised, so as to fit 
it for English tastes.”” We were not inclined to blame 
the man for reprinting the book ; he had a right to do 
that. We were a little aggravated at the liberties he 
had taken in discarding the name we had chosen to 
assume ; and were too angry for English prose to afford 
any relief to our feelings when we saw how our inno- 
cent little ewe lamb had been butchered for the delec- 
tation of the British public. The English publisher’s 
explanation, however, removed every trace of anger. 
His perfect matter-of-course view of the subject, his 
calm reliance on the divine right of a Briton bold to 
take anything he could lawfully lay his hands on, and 
serve it up to his countrymen in any form he chose, put 
an end to controversy. The right to republish carried 
with it, perforce, the right to distort. If ‘‘ Max O’Rell” 
has escaped mayhem at the hands of his American re- 
publishers he should take heart of grace, and give 
thanks that he has not fallen into the hands of the 
English pirate. 


A GENTLEMAN writes to know if our offers for prize 
essays are bona fide, and complaining also of the titles 
prescribed. We have to say in reply to his inquiry 
that we never were in more serious earnest in the 
world. As to the character of the subjects named, we 
do not see that we can be blamed for their absurdity. 
There are two of them that seem to awaken our 
friend’s earnest disapproval. He says, ‘‘It is simply 
ridiculous to ask a man to write upon such subjects as : 

“‘Unrestrained importation a remedy for our manu- 
facture,’ and ‘‘ How to make the Negro a safe and 
reliable factor in our government without education.” 

We entirely agree with our friend in regard to the ab- 
surdity of both these propositions, and yet they contain 
the very essence of two dogmas that are openly pro- 
claimed by many worthy and intelligent people. The 
free-traders insist that overproduction is the cause of 
our present depression in business. In this they are, 
no doubt, right. It is one of the chief causes, if not 
the most important one of all. Now their one remedy 
for that is unrestricted importation. What we want is 
an essay that shall show us just how the trade, say in 
American hats, of which we have now altogether more 
than we can sell, would be improved by the importa- 
tion and unrestricted competition of English hats. We 
admit that we cannot understand it, and so wish to 
make it worth some one’s while to explain it. 


As to the other subject, it is simply a statement in 
positive form of the position of those who are opposed 


to national education. They say that education does 
not improve the negro; that he is getting along well 
enough without education, and that the nation has no 
interest in his enlightenment. What we wish is for 
some one to demonstrate just how a race as ignorant as 
the Negro is to-day can be reasonably expected to per- 
form his political duties wisely and well without in- 
struction. Let some of our friends, who are so fond of 
sitting on the coat-tails of progress, come out now, and 
demonstrate the safety and beauty of the do-nothing 
policy. We mean just what we say in regard to these 
prizes, and shall be happy to award and pay them to 
parties entitling themselves to receive them. 


WE read once some simple verses about a little child 
that had been lost ; not because it had strayed away, 
or died, but because it had grown up into manhood. It 
suggests another theme for a poet : ‘‘ The Lost Leader,’’* 
not lost by death, nor by desertion from the cause, but 
by the long and unceasing service, lessened only by in- 
creasing age and weakened only by failing strength, till 
the man who had been a hero in his prime was spoken 
of, at his death, merely as ‘‘one who had been widely 
known to the last generation.”” Such a poet might find 
a hero for his theme in Orville Dewey, a man who, if 


‘* Immature death 
Had beckoned too early the guest 
From the half-tried bouquet of life 
Young, in the bloom of his days,’’ 


would have known what Matthew Arnold wished for 
such a one: 
‘* Fuller for him be the hours ! 

Give him emotion, though pain ! 

Let him live, let him feel: Z have lived! 

Heap up his moments with life ! 

Triple his pulses with flame !’’ 
yet who, given 

‘ The leisure to press, 
Slowly and surely, the sweets 
Of a tranquil life in the shade,’’ 


knew also that other life which Arnold praised in such 
another, that which 
“Slips away 

Out of the light, and mutely ; which avoids 

Fame, and her less fair followers—envy, strife, 

Stupid detraction, jealousy, cabal, 

Insincere praises ; which descends 

The quiet, mossy track to age.” 


To such a one the gradual loss of influence brings no 
pang ; the loss of fame is accepted as gently as the loss 
of strength. But it is natural for those who love him 
to wish the knowledge of his powers to remain, and 
Miss Dewey’s desire to perpetuate the memory of her 
father as he was in his vigor receives additional em- 
phasis and pathos from her gentle admission, not that 
he had outlived his usefulness, but that the wise man 
of one generation cannot be wise for the next. We 
may mention here that the memoir, which is one of the 
most delightful biographies that we know, owes much 
of its charm to Miss Dewey’s admirable editing—a 
work, like criticism, considered subordinate, but often 
taxing thought and requiring great care. Her preface 
to the book is, in itself, a charming piece of literary 
work, 

Of the autobiography, which forms the first part of 
the book, we may say that it would be remarkable, if 
only for showing how completely a man may reveal 
himself without talking about himself. Never was 
anything freer from the faintest approach to egotism, 
yet we lay it down feeling not merely that we like the 
man, but that we know him. It is very entertaining, 
being full of anecdote and story about other prominent 
men and women of his time ; and its ‘occasional reli- 
gious, seldom theological, suggestions, show the religious 
calm of one content to trust to “a prevailing passion 








(1) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF ORVILLE DEWEY, D. D. 
Edited by Mary E. Dewey. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 336, $1.75; Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 
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for truth ’’—the pursuit of which Lessing held to be 
better than truth itself—rather than the faith which is 
sometimes mere self-satisfaction in disguise. The 
“Letters,’? which form the second part, are full of 
genial humor, and are altogether charming. It is a 
temptation to quote indefinitely ; but nothing short of 
the whole could give the beauty of the summary of Dr. 
Dewey’s creed, and of his views of life, which forms the 
close to the autobiography. Suffice it to say, he gave 
thanks not only for ‘‘ mercies,’ but ‘‘ for all that be- 
longs to my life and being—for joy and sorrow, for 
health and sickness, for success and disappointment, 
for virtue and for temptation, for life and death ; be- 
cause I believe that all is meant for good.’’ Of his 
faith in Christ he said: ‘* From Him I have a clear 
guidance, and a more encouraging reliance upon the 
help and mercy of God, than from all else. J do not say 
the only reliance, but the yreatest.’’ And, finally, ‘‘ This 
school of life I regard as the infant-school of eternity. 
The pupils, I believe, will go on forever learning. 
There is solemn retribution in this system—the future 
must forever answer for the past ; I would not have it 
otherwise. I must fight the battle if I would win the 
prize ; and for all failure, for all cowardice, for all turn- 
ing aside after ease and indulgence in preference to 
virtue and sanctity, I must suffer ; I would not have 
it otherwise. There is help divine offered to me ; there 
is encouragement wise and gracious; I welcome it. 
There is a blessed hereafter opened to prayer, and 
penitence, and faith ; I lift my hopes to that immortal 
life.”’ 

In brief, this life of Dr. Dewey was not only worth 
living, but is worth knowing about. The memoir is 
delightful as a piece of literary work, ennobling as an 
example, beautifully distinct as a portrait; and it not 
only gives us the impression of a man wise in his gene- 
ration, but of one whose words and thoughts have not 
yet lost their suggestiveness. 


PRECiSELY what effect will be produced upon the Telu- 
gan and Canaresan mind by absorption of Miss Braddon’s 
novels remains to be seen; but the English Advocate- 
General at Madras has devoted himself to their translation 
into these tongues, and evidently is convinced of their 
civilizing tendencies. 


THE pretty little volumes by N. D’Anvers that have 
been issued from time to time from the press of the Put- 
nams, have been made into one substantial one, under the 
same general titie, ‘‘ Science Ladders.”? The ladders are 
six in number, and the whole set forms a most attractive 
reader for a bright child, with the probability that even 
a dull one will be interested. (Square 16mo, pp. 442, 
$1.50.) 


A VERY charming tribute has lately been paid to a 


popular English author by an official in a great library 
who knows the best method of doing a pleasant thing. 


The novelist received one day a small package, which he ° 


found to contain a most disreputably worn and dirty copy 
of one of his own stories, and a note from the librarian, 
who explained that he sent it to show in what demand it 
had been by the reading public. 


Miss JosEPHINE PoLLARD has prepared the letter- 
press for ‘The Doré Gallery of Bible Stories,’’ lately 
issued by John B. Alden. The cuts, if somewhat coarse, 
are effective and striking, and will tend to interest any 
child who turns them over. A slight sketch of Doré 
prefaces the book, and the volume includes the most es- 
sential phases of Bible history, from its opening in Eden 
to the period of the Ascension. (Large quarto, cloth, 
$2.00.) 





THE wife of Professor Carson, of Cornell, known not 
only as a graceful magazine writer but as the efficient co- 
worker with her husband in his expositions of the poems 
of Robert Browning, has translated ‘‘The Elements of 
Morality,”’ by Paul Janet, which will be issued by A. S. 
Barnes &Co. Apropos of Browning, it may be added 
that in Great Britain it is impossible to buy a single vol- 
ume of any desired poem, English publishers refusing to 
sell them in any form save the regulation edition—twenty- 
two volumes for about $30. 


Two more volumes have been added to the series of 
translations from the Swedish of Topelius: ‘‘Times of 
Frederick I*’ and ‘‘Times of Linnzus’’—the latter in 
some points the most picturesque of the ‘‘Surgeon’s 
Stories.’’ Peasant and burgher life, camp and court in- 
trigues, and all the passions as powerful in human breasts 
then as now, are all depicted with a skill that does not 
lessen as the series goes on, and that fully justifies the 
giving an English form to the stories that have long been 
popular in Sweden. (12mo, pp. 370-394, $1.25 each; 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


THE excellent work which comes from the press of 
L. Prang & Co., shows no small trace of the much- 
maligned chromo. Processes have been improved almost 
from month to month, and though to the ordinary public 
they are identified chiefly with Christmas cards, their 
catalogue shows a long list of productions from our best 
artists, both in water-colors and oils. Four landscapes, 
by the late A. F. Bellows, are among their recent publica- 
tions, while among flower painters they have a monopoly 
of the exquisite work of Mrs. Ellen T. Fisher, who is un- 
deniably at the head of this branch of water-color work 
in this country. 

Lorp TENNYSON, in a recent letter, gives his views of 
critics : ‘‘ When I was about twenty or twenty-one,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I went on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lying among 
these mountains before a waterfall that comes down 1,000 
feet or 1,200 feet, I sketched it (according to my custom 
then) in these words : 

‘** ¢Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.’ 


When I printed this a critic informed me that ‘lawn’ was 
the material used in theatres to imitate a waterfall, and 
graciously added : § Mr. T. should not go to the boards of a 
theatre, but to Nature herself, for his suggestions!’ And 
I had gone to Nature herself. I think it is a moot point 
whether, if I had known how that effect was produced on 
the stage, I should have ventured to publish the line.”’ 


THE delightful essay, ‘‘ Estimate of the Character of 
Goethe,’’ which opens the volume of selections entitled 
“‘The Wisdom of Goethe,”’ will alter and modify, if it 
does not entirely change, preconceived opinions. That 
Professor John Stuart Blackie is its author—not only a 
Scotchman, but a man of rigid views as to all moral ques- 
tions—gives additional importance to the ‘‘ Estimate,”’ in 
which he tases diametrically opposite ground from that 
held by every previous biographer writing of one familiar 
charge in particular: ‘‘For the general charge of SELF- 
ISHNESS brought against him in such sweeping terms by 
English people, I have not been able to find the slightest 
ground, Never ready to take offense, never harboring a 
grudge, ever willing to help where his help could be use- 
ful, in every relation he was not only a great and a notice- 
able, but a good, pleasant, brotherly, kindly, human, and 
thoroughly enjoyablé man.”’ Believing this, and believing 
also that in the example of a man who never threw away 
any opportunity small or large for self-culture, Professor 
Blackie has chosen Goethe as the model for all doubtful 
or wavering souls, who, in spite of gifts, have not learned 
their application, and has chosen from the mass of his 
works passages bearing most distinctively-on the forces 
most powerful in forming character, The selections are 
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admirable, and if the reader now and then misses one the 
absence of which is a surprise, this is the case with all 
anthologies, no matter how carefully made, and the beau- 
fully printed little volume will take permanent and indis- 
pensable place among the books one wants as companions 
and friends. (16mo, pp. 258, $1.25; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


Tue fourth number of the ‘‘ American Novel Series,”’ 
*‘Stratford-by-the-Sea,”’ is of far higher order than any 
of its predecessors. It lacks the brilliancy of the audacious 
‘‘Pagans,’’ but it has equally sharp characterization and 
strong descriptive power. That the plot turns on the love 
of a married man for another woman is only a variation 
of the standard plot for most American novelists in the 
last year or so—the love of a married woman for a man 
not her husband. Oswald is a study of a type akin in 
almost every point to Hamor in‘‘ Guenn,”’ but without that 
sybaritic stoic’s capacity or desire to make others com- 
fortable as well as himself. ‘‘Stratford’’ is so real that 
we see it, smell the keen salt wind and hear the slow talk 
of the weather-beaten old salts about the fire. The 
whole family—Grandmother, with her ascetic nature and 
grim determination to rule; Philip, with his aspirations 
and dreams, and pitiful ending; Felix Kane, who is so 
much a copy of ‘‘ Felix Holt, the Radical,’’ that one is in 
danger of forgetting how strong an indivduality of his 
own still remains to him—each and all are very real peo- 
ple. It is the misfortune of the story that it perpetually 
suggests George Eliot, and that Elizabeth is really an 
Americanized Dorothea; but aside from this the pictur- 
esqueness and vividness of many of the scenes take firm 
hold of the reader’s mind ; the interest is unflagging, and 
there is a subtle charm felt to the very last page. (16mo, 
pp. 316, $1.00; Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


Ir is always a question whether the life of Theodore 
Winthrop is to be considered one of defeat or triumph, 
and the appearance of a volume of his poems and letters 
recalls afresh the surprise of the discovery of what rare 
quality lay in the manuscripts he left behind him, and 
which, whatever the temptation may have been, he had 
made no attempt to put in more enduring form. In the 
novels, as in the present volume of poems and letters, 
there is always the same quality, the necessary outgrowth 
of what a friend who knew him best characterizes as 
‘his eager, restless, curious, half-melancholy tempera- 
ment. He was a man of singular earnestness and of deep 
human sympathy,’’ he adds ; ‘‘a shrewd observer of men 
and manners, his varied experience would long have 
served his imagination in his literary career had not all 
ended so soon. But perhaps the highest and most perma- 
nent value of this book will be its revelation of the quality 
of the youth who defended the Union to the death because 
the Union was the hope of liberty. In how many of them 
the soul of Sidney and of Warren reappeared! And how 
much energy, training, capacity, and moral power, which 
would have been invaluable to the country had they lived, 
were lost to it in their death! But the service, however 
brief, was as great in the field as it could have been else- 
where and at any time ; and every detail of the worth of 
a young man like Theodore Winthrop deepens our sense 
of the cost of the great victory.”’ A noble life nobly 
ended. If the book had no other value, this alone would 
make it worthy of the place it will hold, but as the voice 
of a nature which surely had much of the quality of true 
genius, with an expression which places it among the best 
distinctively American works, it demands something more 
than the hasty glance we give to the poem of the day. 


THERE is no monotony in the journey to the vazious 
quarters through which the Pegasus of Mr. H. C. Bunner 
carries him blithely. In his ‘‘ Airs from Arcady,” whether 
bound to ‘ Arcadia,’’ or ‘ Philistia,’’ ‘‘ Bohemia,’’ or 
** Elsewhere,’’ sunshine and sweet air are about the pil- 


grim, and if through the songs by the way a.minor now 
and then comes uppermost, it but accents more truly the 
lilt of the lighter measure. The grace and delicacy of the 
work, the charm of: fancy, under which a deeper thought 
often lies in hiding, are more in harmony with the best 
work of the younger school of English poets than any- 
thing an American has yet produced. There are touches 
so exquisite that we grieve they are but touches, and not 
portions of something noble and sustained. The volume, 
with its suggestion, its light cynicism, its pathos, its 
humor, and its hint of underlying force, is one of the best 
exponents of nineteenth century thought and limitation, 
a notable addition to work which, light as it may be, is 
the true story of the century. The opening poem, ‘‘The 
Way to Arcady,”’ is ons of the most characteristic, and 
the final verse, with its music and its pathetic undertone, 
is Mr. Bunner at his best : 


** Ah, no, not lonely do I fare ; 
My true companion’s Memory. 
With Love he fills the Spring-time air, 
With Love he clothes the Winter tree. 
Oh, past this poor horizon’s bound, 
My song goes straight to one who stands— 
Her face all gladdening at the sound— 
To lead me to the Spring-green lands, 
To wander with enlacing hands. 
The songs within my breast that stir, 
Are all of her, are all of her. 
My maid is dead long years (quoth he), 
She waits for mein Arcady.”’ 


(16mo, pp. $1.50; Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


An historical novel, to be good, must be very good , 
but we confess to a doubt whether for the general, and 
perhaps youthful, reader, the most highly-colored histori- 
eal fiction of the Miihlbach type may not be preferable to 
such an array of cold statistics as Colonel Brackenbury 
has given in his life of ‘‘ Frederick the Great.’’ Only a 
person already interested in Frederick, and anxious to 
add to the knowledge of his life and times every possible 
fact, even to the number of his foot soldiers as compared 
with his cavalry, could possibly feel attracted to this new 
volume. Whether even such a person would conscien- 
tiously finish the book, or could state after finishing it 
what facts he had added to his store, may reasonably be 
doubted. There are almost as many ways of treating 
facts as of treating fiction. Assuredly to be made inter- 
esting, they must be illuminated ; but it is quite possible 
to make them glow from within without calling in the aid 
of the Muihlbach pyrotechnics. One other quality may, 
indeed, suffice in place of illuminating glow ; facts and 
statistics may be left stone-cold in the barest statement, 
if only the facts are thrilling enough and concise enough. 
Nothing, for instance, could heighten the effect, even as 
literary art, of the brief chronicle, the pitiful broken 
utterance, of De Long’s diary. It may be said that the 
reader must be difficult to suit who is not satisfied with 
the events of Frederick the Great’s life ; but you cannot 
make us thrill all over at a battle, if you take half-a-dozen 
chapters to describe it in. We should think that this life 
of Frederick had been written by a military gentleman 
with a passion for military tactics, and it is possible that, 
to a military specialist, the book may give valuable de- 
tails; but to all outward appearance, the life is intended 
for the general reader who cannot be made to appreciate 
that ‘“‘to understand the battle of Rossbach, it is neces- 
sary to know that the village so-called stands on a lumpy 
elevation,’’ or that ‘‘the heed of along column is for all 
practical purposes the same as the flank in line.’”’ New 
Plutarch Series, (16mo, pp. 260, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 


Mrnor Mention.—A thin octavo, carefully printed and 
with a map tucked away in the neat brown cover, holds 
Professor J. L. Campbell’s ‘Geology and Mineral Re- 
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sources of the James Valley,”’ a work of chief value tothe 
stockholders in the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad. 
(Pp. 119, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) From the same 
publishers comes ‘‘ Pine Needles, or Sonnets and Songs,”’ 
a volume in which Miss Héloise Durant has gathered some 
pleasant and much indifferent rhyming, none of it having 
any special claim to mention, though it is all easy and 
graceful verse. (12mo, pp. 160, $1.50.) They send also 
a pamphlet on ‘‘ Wages and Trade,’’ by Schoenhof, issued 
for the ‘‘ New York Free Trade Club, and ‘‘ Repudiation,”’ 
by George Walton Green, one of the admirable little 
manuals of ‘‘The Society for Political Education.’’ Mr. 
Green gives only the most striking examples of this un- 
pleasant tendency in States here and there, but the short 
record is uncomfortable though very essential reading. 
(Pp. 42, 25 cents.) The ‘‘Q. P. Index Annual, 1883,’ needs 
no word of recommendation; the work having proved 
itself invaluable to students and literary workers alike. 
(Q. P. Index, Bangor, Me.) From Porter & Coates comes 
‘““The Amateur Photographer,’’ by Dr. Ellerslie Wallace, 
a manual intended especially for beginners and amateurs, 
which seems to cover the ground in complete and satisfac- 
tory fashion. (16 mo, pp. 179, $1.) To the vast army of 
spelling-books is added one more, ‘‘ Hazen’s Complete 
Spelling-book,”’’ simple in plan, and bearing the imprint 
of Ginn & Heath, always a guarantee of excellence. (Pp. 
90, 50 cents,) 'The Detroit News Company sends a novel, 
‘*Bristling with Thorns,’’ by O. T. Beard, an astonish- 
ingly bad piece of work for anything holding so many 
good points. Itis ‘‘ A Story of War and Reconstruction,”’ 
excellent in its dialect renderings, picturesque in situa- 
tion, but altogether intolerable in arrangement and general 
effect. (12mo, pp. 424, $1.25.) 
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CoLorED Leraves.—During the recent sharp frosts, the 
leaves in some parts of the country, and mostly in the 
Housatonic Valley, put on their autumnal hues without 
the slighest regard to the feelings of those scientific per- 
sons who long since decided, with Thoreau at their head, 
that the autumnal colors of the forests were due to the 
natural ripening of the leaves. It would seem, therefore, 
that the popular notion regarding the coloring of leaves is 
the correct one. 


*% & 
* 


Fatry-RINGS.—The dark-green circles of grass known 
by this name have been a puzzle to scientists, but Messrs. 
Lowes, Gilbert and Warington, of Rothamstead, England, 
believe that they can now correctly explain the phenom- 
enon. The rings appear to depend upon the growth of 
fungous plants, which abstract from the soil a large 
amount of nitrogen, and it is supposed that the grass de- 
rives from the fungi an extra supply of nitrogen, giving it 
a very luxuriant appearance. 

* * 
* 


WEATHER Forecasts.—Mr. Harding, an English me- 
teorologist, has published in ‘‘Symons’s Meteorological 
Magazine”’ some interesting results of his daily weather 
forecasts made with the rain-band spectroscope. His ob- 
servations were made at nine A. M. with the Grace spec- 
troscope. Nearly sixty-three per cent. of these spectro- 
scopic weather forecasts turned out to be correct, about 
twenty-three per cent. proved to be approximately true, 
and only fourteen per cent. were false. On two of the 
wettest days, however, the spectroscope gave no warning 
at all, while on two other days it gave a very valuable 
warning in contradiction of the barometer. 


* 
* 


SEVEN THOUSAND MiLEs.—An achievement in telegra- 
phy is reported by the Telegraphist, whose representative 
recently paid a visit to the offices of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company in London, and was put into commu- 
nication with the clerk in charge at Emden. After a few 
signals the line was open to Odessa, and afterwards to 
Teheran. At the suggestion of the operator at Teheran, 
Kurachee was called, and the signals still found clear and 
good. Kurachee opened the line to Agra, and Agra 
switched on the line to Caleutta, and to the surprise of 
all concerned the Calcutta clerk asked : ‘‘ Are you really 
London?’’? The signals were excellent, and the speed not 
less than twelve words a minute. The total length was 
7,000 miles of wire. 


* 
* 


BESSEMER STEEL.—It was a chance remark ata gun 
trial in France, says the London Times, that gave Henry 
Bessemer the idea of improving and strengthening gun 
metal. He incurred an immense outlay. He built furnace: 
after furnace, he tried machine after machine, he took 
out patent after patent, and he saw the money he had 
amassed by previous inventions fast melting away. After 
sundry partial successes he fell into disrepute, and was 
being sneered at by the iron manufacturers as an unprac- 
tical enthusiast, while the Woolwich authorities had been 
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snubbing him as a matter of course. A few months later 
Bessemer had produced steel worth from £50 to £60 per 
ton from iron that cost him only £7. ‘‘ He could then see 
in his mind’s eye, at a glance, the great iron industry of 
the world crumbling away under the irresistible force of 
the facts so recently elicited.”? Fourteen years afterwards 
these experimental works were sold for exactly twenty- 
four times the whole subscribed capital of the firm, after 
returning fifty-seven fold,’ and the manufacture he origi- 
nated is now estimated to be worth no less than £20,000, - 
000 yearly. 


* * 
* 


Coot Rartway Cars.—The French railway authorities 
are at present engaged in a series of experiments from 
which American railway managers might perhaps learn 
something to their, or their patrons’, advantage. With 
hot weather coming on, or at least in the ordinary course 
of nature expected, the problem is how to_keep the rail- 
way carriages cool. In France, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
travelers are packed very tight, and most trains go very 
slowly, and the authorities have to arrange to deliver 
their human cargoes at distant termini with vitality not 
quite extinct. So they are now exercised in seeking how 
to cool their carriages. They have gone as far as India 
for suggestions, and the favorite experiment is with a kind 
of punkah. A long cylinder runs the length of the roof 
of the carriage, furnished with fans, set in motion by 
revolving the cylinder. After many systems tried, this 
seems the most practicable, and the only point in dispute 
is how to get the motive force. The surplus steam of the 
engine has been tried on one line, and on another a little 
arrangement like a windmill attached to each carriage, 
the motion of the train causing the wings to revolve, 
while the occupants of each carriage can regulate or 
arrest the stream of air. Both systems are being tested, 
and our companies need only take the benefit of these 
experiments and adopt the most successful or the least 
costly. 

* * 
* 

EFFECTIVE Brarns.—In his recent work or “‘ Mind and 
Brain,’? Dr. Calderwood reaches the conclusion that 
mental activity is not proportioned to complexity of 
brain-development. ‘‘The facts,’’ he says, ‘‘may be thus 
briefly stated. The dog, with a brain less elaborate in 
its convolutions, shows a higher degree of intelligence ; 
the horse, with a more ample and complicated series of 
foldings in the convolutions, shows less intelligence. 
Advance in intelligence and advance in complexity of 
brain-structure, do not keep pace with each other. 

Large development of brain apart from marked develop- 
ment of sensory apparatus, is prominently connected 
with the functions of the motor side of the nerve system.”’ 
In other words, it is a mistake to argue true intelligence 
from the apparently intelligent acts of animals. Action 
with a purpose does not necessarily imply reasoning 
powers. The mollusk alternately draws in and expels 
currents of water. His purpose is to derive nutriment 
therefrom ; but no one would think of crediting it with 
any intelligence on that account. Dr. Calderwood car- 
ries this theory up into the higher grades of animal life, 
and it is not easy to draw the line which marks the termi- 
nation of the sensory system even in the human species. 
It will not be easy to persuade non-scientific persons that 
the intelligence of a favorite dog, for instance, is purely 
mechanical ; that when he is asked where a certain person 
is, the person being named, his muscles, independently of 
any volition on his part, carry him in the direction which 
his nose tells him is the right one. An instance was 
lately reported in Science where a colt, whose mother had 
died, was much distressed in mind until it discovered its 
late mother’s blanket hanging on the fence. With this it 
was at once satisfied, and forthwith made a mother of it 
so far as the conditions rendered it possible. Perhaps it 


may be clear to the scientific mind that all this was purely 
mechanical, but the impression left by the chapter which 
principally treats of this subject is, that with the mechan- 
ical at the lower end of the mental scale and ratiocination 
at the upper end, the gradations and interminglings of the 
two are so subtle as to obliterate any humanly defined 


line of demarcation. 


* * 
* 


INDIRECT Vis1on.—It is somewhat comical, now and 
then, to find a well-known physical fact for the first time 
attracting the attention of scientific investigators. Here, 
for instance, is a solemn paragraph clipped from an ex- 
change: ‘‘Professor Erdmann, of the Physical Society, 
Berlin, has described an optical experience of his, which 
he has frequently repeated since he first observed it. In 
a perfectly dark room he was able only by indirect vision 
to perceive an object which reflected light very faintly ; 
while endeavoring to look at it fixedly, the object com- 
pletely disappeared. This phenomenon he noticed only 
in the evening, in going to bed, after he had been work- 
ing a considerable time in a brightly illuminated room, 
On the other hand, when he awoke in the night he per- 
ceived the faintly lucent vbject quite as well as by indi- 
rect vision. He wasof opinion that this phenomenon was 
connected with the lassitude of the middle part of the 
retina, but Professor von Helmholtz explained it by the 
inferior sensitiveness to light of the yellow spot in com- 
parison with its surroundings.”? One of the first things 
that a boy learns when he goes to sea, and takes his turn 
on look-out, is, that if he thinks he sights a sail at night, 
he must not look directly at the point where he believes it 
to be, in order to verify his impression. So it is with 
every soldier or hunter, who has ever had any experience 
with night work. Nor is anything more common among 
sea-going folk, when baffled by the darkness, than to 
close the eyes for a moment and then open them suddenly. 
For a brief instant everything is comparatively clear, and 
a coast line, or a neighboring vessel is brought out with 
considerable distinctness. We congratulate Professors 
Erdmann and Von Helmholtz on the freshness and pro- 
fundity of their observations and conclusions, but they 
must not lay claim to priority of discovery. 


* & 
* 


Crt1rs.—Professor L. M. Haupt read a paper on rapid 
transit before the Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia, which 
may arouse some indignation in that city. What Phila- 
delphian can tamely submit to hearing his native place 
designated as ‘‘A Street-car City,’’ while New York is 


termed ‘‘ An Elevated Railroad City.’ Professor Haupt, 
however, is purely philosophical in his classification. He 
divides cities into ‘‘ Pedestrian,’’ ‘‘Street-car or Cable,” . 
‘*Elevated Railroad,” and ‘“‘ Underground ”’ cities. This 
system of classification will be understood when defined 
in detail. A fair amount of time which an average per- 
son can spend in going to and from his work, may be 
stated at one hour (thirty minutes each way). A brisk 
walker can come two miles in that time, therefore the 
limits of a ‘‘ pedestrian city’’ are defined by a square 
whose diagonals are four miles long, and its area eight 
square miles. A ‘‘Street-car City ’’ may have diagonals 
of six miles and an area of eighteen square miles. An 
‘* Elevated Railroad City’? may have diagonals of twelve 
miles, and an area of 72.89 miles, while an ‘‘ Underground 
City,”’ that is, acity with subterranean rapid transit ways, 
like London, may have diagonals of twenty miles, and an 
area of 200 square miles. The areas benefited vary as the 
squares of the velocity of travel ; hence elevated roads 
would be worth to the city four times as much as surface 
lines, and underground roads about eleven times as much. 
Philadelphia, Professor Haupt shows, by means of a 
simple diagram, has outgrown the limit of street-car 
travel, and cannot expect to increase as aforetime in 
population and commercial prosperity, until she secures 
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the benefits of rapid transit, which seem in her case to be 
best met by two elevated roads, crossing each other at 
right angles near the business centre, and extending to 
the farthest practical limits in either direction. The 
course of reasoning is certainly very suggestive, and 
seems based on common-sense principles. 


* * 
* 


THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR Locusts.—It is very fortunate 
that these destructive insects do not appear all over the 
country at the same time. There is no reason, however, 
why they should not, as time progresses, and their num- 
bers increase, keep the entire territory of their range 
reasonably well supplied. This year it is Virginia’s turn, 
and she may confidently count upon seeing her oak woods 
stripped to their twigs by the voracious army. The his- 
tory of this insect is curious and interesting. The eggs 
are deposited in small slits made by the female in the 
branches of trees. In a short time the eggs hatch, and 
the young larve follow down the branches to the trunk, 
down this to the roots, along the roots to their tips, where 
they fasten themselves by the beak, through which they 
draw sustenance. They also attach themselves to other 
succulent roots. Here they remain for nearly their entire 
existence of almost seventeen years without other change 
than a gradual increase in size. They come nearer the 
surface as the period of transformation approaches. They 
make cylindrical holes some half an inch in diameter, 
which they carefully cement and varnish, so as to be im- 
pervious to water. In this they remain for several days. 
They finally issue from the ground, crawl up a tree or 
stump, take a rest, and cast their skin. They come out 
in the evening, and by morning the perfect insect is ready 
for flight.. They seem to prefer the oak to other trees, 
but are not fastidious, and will eat almost any leaves that 
come in their way, placing apple leaves, perhaps, next to 
oak leaves on their menu. They live in the winged state 
about six weeks. 


*% * 
* 


ATTENUATED INOCULATION.—The tendency of experi- 


mental investigation is distinctly in confirmation of the - 


theory that many, if not all, contagious diseases may be 
prevented, cured, or modified by inoculation. Recent ex- 
periments by M. Pasteur, the distinguished French path- 
ologist, have convinced him that a disease so terrible 
as hydrophobia can be successfully treated by inoculation. 
The tests thus far applied have had dogs and rabbits 
for subjects, the virus being passed through one or more 
individuals before it becomes sufficiently modified in its 
constituents to use with comparatively harmless effects 
upon healthy animals. M. Pasteur, it is understood, now 
purposes making a test on a large scale, first inoculating 
a number of dogs with the attenuated virus, and then ex- 
posing them to the attacks of actually mad dogs. At the 
same time uninoculated animals are to be similarly ex- 
posed, and the results carefully noted. These experiments 


are similar in general bearing to others which have re-’ 


cently been conducted in regard to yellow fever, and 
there is apparently no limit to the credulity with which 
sanguine persons regard the possibilities of the discovery. 
Its value certainly promises to be very great, but it has 
‘still to bear the test of time and of the controversy which 
it is sure to arouse. This investigation has served to 
recall a theory which was started some years ago to the 
effect that the bites of mosquitos were anti-malarial, and 
this again has brought out a story to the effect that a 
Southern hunter who supposed himself to have been 
fatally bitten by a rattlesnake, lay down to die in a mos- 
quito swamp, and was literally bitten back into life, and 
apparently had the venom extracted by the myriad- 
winged pests of the vicinity. Of course much of this is 
mere newspaper chaff, but there may be a foundation of 
truth under it, after all. 
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Mates. 


A DAINTY little shepherdess, 
With such a cunning air; 
With such a most bewitching smile, 
And features wondrous fair ; 
Who poses gracefully upon 
A rose-engarlanded crook ; 
While eyes as blue as violets 
Love’s expectation look. 


A jaunty little fisher-lad, 
With sunny, eager face ; 
With form of sturdy symmetry, 
In attitude of grace ; 
Whose net is thrown across his arm, 
While laughter in his eye 
Declares he knows the shepherdess 
Is lurking somewhere nigh. 


Alas! alack! and well-a-day ! 
The course of love, we’re told, 

Finds multiplied impediments— 
Obstacles manifold. 

The hearts which nature designates 
Apparently for twins, 

Are sundered most relentlessly, 
Just as their bliss begins. 


And so my little shepherdess, 
And so my little fisher-lad 

No tale of love may hear or tell ; 
Yet they are far from sad. 

Their hearts are all unbroken, 
Are even free from care ; 

For they’re only Dresden china, 
This interesting pair, 

Who stand on either side the clock 
Upon my mantel there ; 

And are luckier than most lovers 
If they knew it, I will swear. 

J. CHEEVER GOOPWIN. 


Stiff Prayin’. 

I NEVER crawl down on my knees, 
When J pray, 

My legs are too stiff, if ver please— 
And I say, 

For a man that works inter the night 
Ev’ry day 

Just to live, why, that don’t set right 
Any way, 


I’m at work before mornin’ begins 
To be ’round ; 

No time then to go down on my shins, 
I’ll be bound ! 

I’m at work long after the sun 
Has set, 

And kneelin’ just then—it ain’t fun, 
You bet! 


Looks well for the parson to kneel, 
And the wimmen, 
In meeting-time, mixed with a deal 
Of singin’, 
And a sermon that runs like wheel 
A-spinnin’— 
But kneelin’ with my leg’d feel 
Like sinnin’. 
I pray with my hand on the plow, 
And the oxen ahead, 
Depends on the critters, though, how 
The prayer gits said ! 
It’s apt to be pitched purty high 
Twixt the “‘ gee”? and the * haw ’— 
Yes, sir! Shot here in the thigh, 
First year of the war. 
L. H. FisHer. 





